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ROM Dunedin — to 
Christchurch, if the 
weather be fair, is 
an easy one-night 
trip by the 
coasting steamers 
which ply all round 
New Zealand. The 
harbour of Christ- 

church is Port Lyttleton, a landlocked 

tay of considerable extent, surrounded 
sloping hills. In 
one of these is the 

Lyttleton, its houses 
jerched picturesquely on the steep hill- 

‘ide. Below, on the only level ground, 

ae the railway yards, from which the 

wharves jut out into the water. The 
train almost immediately enters a long 

‘uunel, and when it regains the light of 

lay the suburbs of Christchurch com- 

mence. The contrast to Dunedin is 

‘inking. As far as the eye can reach not 

asingle break in the level plain is visible, 

‘xcept occasional houses and trees, till in 

the far distance & faint outline of white 

Pat isdetected. At first the stranger 

them clouds, but on close observa- 

Won they are sean to be snow-capped 

- so 4 spur of the fine main range 

' le country. Between is a great 

RK some of the richest agricultural 

Cai in the world, the celebrated 

ber fut Plains. Seven or eight miles 

te Lyttleton, ( “hristchurch is reached, 
Pre being at the southern end 

Ohe of sa the first impression is 

pointment. Commonplace 


ie M vl 


by treeless steeply 
a hollow of 


small town of 











there is nothing to catch the eye or excite 


the imagination. Even the few domes 


and towers that exist seem lost. Hence 
when one gets to know the city and its 
surroundings their charm is all the 
greater. 

As Dunedin was founded by Presby- 


terian Scotchmen, so Christchurch was 
settled by Established Church English- 
men, and the influence is marked even 
to the present day. The 
permeates its fine 
University 
Law Courts, municipal 
affects many of the 
private dwellings of the well-to-do. 
But there it ends. In the 
quarters modernity is paramount, though 
even so there is a faint recollection of 
some of the more up-to-date of the 
country towns of the midlands. The 
chief discordant note in the English 
symphony is the newly-completed Catholic 
Cathedral (see lithograph plate), which in 
size quite dwarfs its earlier Anglican 
brother, but of these more anon. It is a 
sign of the mixture of races and of the 
presence of the genial and irrepressible 
but devout Irishman. 

ja The city proper is nearly a mile and a 
quarter square, surrounded on the north- 
east and south by wide avenues called 
the Town Belt, and on the west is bounded 
by the fine public domain of Hagley Park. 
The city’s centre is a large open space, a 
Greek cross in plan, and the rest of the 
area is sub-divided by wide straight 
streets into rectangles, relieved by the 
pretty little winding river Avon, which 


ecclesiastical 
educational 
and 


tone 
buildings, schools 
museums, its 


offices, and even 


business 











west to north-east, and bisected by a 
tram-line and main street, which traverse 
the city diagonally from south-east to 
The Avon is the chief jewel 


Christchurch, for its 


north-west. 
in the Crown of 
waters are clear and 
and its banks are formed into charming 
public gardens bright with the greenest 


uncontaminated, 


of grass and the gavest of flowers, and 
backed up by some of the more important 
public buildings. Many of the streets 
are also planted with trees, notably the 
Belts, and the northern end of Antigua- 
street, with its fine avenue of elms; but 
even more might be done in this direction 
with advantage. 

The Anglican Cathedral (see plate) 
occupies, as is natural under the circum- 
stances, the finest site in the city, viz., one 
half the central square, and is thus well 
open to view on all sides, and forms, in 
addition, the terminal point of the vista of 
the chief cross street from east and west. 
To English eyes it merely gives the idea of 
a large parish church, but if it is remem- 
bered how small was the population when 
it was projected, then the faith and 
liberality of its founders are deserving of 
the most sincere respect. They meant 
to do their best and to get the best, and 
so commissioned the late Sir Gilbert Scott 
to prepare the design, which 1s of the usual 
cruciform type, with north and south 
porches. From the large piers at the 
crossing it is evident that Scott intended a 
central tower, which would have had a 
much finer effect than the almost detached 
tower and spire at the north-west angle 
now existing. The lower part of the 
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spire is of stone, but two-thirds of the way 
up the colour abruptly darkens, and one | 


learns on inquiry that the rest is in metal. 


Earthquakes even in the South Island of | 


New Zealand are not infrequent, and 


twice has the top of the spire been shaken | 


down—hence the present makeshift. 
To the same ever-present danger the 
abandonment of the central tower is no 
doubt attributable: but it is much to be 
regretted that, though this could not have 
been safely eres ted, yet the alternative of a 
timber-framed and metal-covered central 
lantern was not adopted. It would have 
suited the site far better than a detached 
tower out of centre with everything. It 
is, however. a fine church of its kind, and 
the interior is impressive, but it is easy 
to see that the somewhat ornate western 
narthex is by another hand, as also the 
and the apsidal choir. The 
former may have been designed by Scott 
but detailed locally ; the latter look as if 
they were wholly of local origin, as the 
scale of the windows and features is not 
in harmony with the rest of the building, 
being too coarse and bald. Internally, 
also, the apse is bare compared with the 
nave, and the aisles to the latter are dis- 
figured by a garish-coloured glazed tile 
dado that is quite out of harmony with 


transepts 
i 


| grass. 


the stone walls and undecorated timber | 


root. 


Flanking the Cathedral on the right 


and left are Dalgety’s florid Renaissance | 


quieter but cement-toated hotel: Adjoin- 
ing the fatter ts one front of the Lyttleton 
Twnies office, a Vigorous modern design of 
free Renaissance type, with a ground story 
of grey stone and an upper one of white 
stone and red brick. The arched ground 
floor and pier treatment above, with an 
emphasised centre, are decidedly sensible 
and satisfactory. Another pleasing but 
low square one-story building is the 


_ stone-faced_ office building and Warren’s | 











Canterbury College and Museum, Christchurch, N.Z. 


the square. It is of much older date, a 
quiet correct classic design, with four 
Corinthian attached columns and entab- 
lature marking the centre of each face, 
and its reticence serves as an excellent 
reminder that an excess of strenuousness 
is no more pleasing in buildings than in 
people. At the south-west corner of the 
square a large block of business premises 
in course of erection give promise of being 
effective, but they look asif built primarily 
for revenue. The large semi-arches of 
the second-story suggest the idea of a 
hall at that level. Except the Australian 
Mutual Provident Society's office, there 
are no other buildings in the square of 
any architectural merit, but when the 
time comes to pull them down their sites 
will offer very fine opportunities to the 
architects of the city: may they have the 
skill to use them right worthily. In that 
case Christchurch will possess a city 
centre that the inhabitants of many older 
and larger cities mightenvy. In the open 
spaces, besides ample roadways, there 
are at present only one fountain and 
basin, one statue, and some flowers and 
What an opportunity exists to 
turn this fine area into an architectural 
and botanic triumph, if the city fathers 
could only be inoculated with the idea 
that colonnades, shelters, fountains and 
statues, trees, shrubs, and flowers should 
be co-ordinated in one complete concep- 
tion worthy of the future of this 
prosperous town. But the trams would 


| have to be taken severely in-hand, and the 
| traffic -so arranged that it would -pass 
_ around and through the square, and not 


turn it into the mere tram shunting-yard 
it bids fair to become. 

In strolling around the business streets 
near the Cathedral-square some very fair 
specimens of architecture may be noted. 
One of the most recent is the office of the 
Christchurch: Meat Company, a two-story 


Bank of New Zealand on the south side of | building in brick and ‘stone, with a large 





stone, and is provided .with 





cove finely carved with a ship moti/ au 


a richly-foliated frieze. The central ba 
{] 


gives piquancy to the otherwise flag 


front. The New Zealand Loan an 
Mercantile Agency Company's three 
story stone building, in round arche’ 
Gothic a /a Waterhouse, belongs to a 
earlier period, but is good of its kind, a 
are also the temporary premises of thé 
National Bank, a 
with a Doric porch and Ionic order above 
The new permanent premises for ti 
same institution are, however, a sid 
contrast, the exterior showing a comm! 
place two-story treatment, and insidg 
one-story the full height. Another ue\ 
bank building is that for the Bank o 
Australasia (see plate), which 1s @ 
attempt at being up-to-date, in ti 
later English Renaissance, but 1s mudd 
too ornate to be wholly satistactory 
Amongst the warehouses, that ot Messrs 
Sargood, Son, & Ewen is noticeable tor " 
deeply-recessed windows and generil! 
good warehouse character. but the se 
wide ground floor openings make ti 
entrance in contrast look pinched, a 
the centre gable is too sharply pitched td 
quite harmonise with the other lines , 
the front. Shop architecture shows sg, 
little that is out of the common. bu 
Ballantyne & Cosgrove’s may be noted 7 
evidencing more thought than usua’ © 
connexion with the treatment of larg 
surfaces of glass, one of the most art 
problems an architect has to solve. +" 
far away, in a-small triangular space ™ 
atthe junction of the diagonal street — 
one of the gridiron series, there 1s 2 5!" 
clock-tower, which at once arrests 
attention of an Englishman. The up 
part is of sheet and wrought 10, “é 
very well designed in the prev?” 
Gothic of thirty or forty years en 4 
er , ee ‘ ary Gesis” 
lower ‘part is of very ordin «a drinkin 
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Fig. 2. 


the Premiers purchased the upper part 
m boc second-hand, and the Borough 
Engineer erected the stone lower story. 
If not true the story is, at eny rate, ben 
orate, and one feels it ought to be true, 
toexplain the anachronism, Going east- 
ward from the business quarter in search 
of the Canterbury Hall one passes a 
suall new hotel (the “ Provincial ”’), in 
rd brick and white stone, which is 
therwise flat noticeable forits quiet, sensible, and almost 
Loan ant plain treatment of red brick and white 
anys three stone in the Free Renaissance manner—a 
ound archer very pleasant exception to the usually too 
pronounced efforts of hotel architects. 
The Canterbury Hall, again (see plate), is 
the same materials, but shows more 
efort, and the twin towers. twin pedi- 
niented projections, and small central 
to sav nothing of the balconies, 

| But, on the 
whole, it Is better than many another 
building of the same class, and, as the 


result of a competition, is not to be too 


wverely criticised, for “the man in the 
‘treet, even in Christchurch, still likes a 
00d deal of show for his money. 
natighectan’ _ This failing is also the dominant note 
‘at of Mess apie. Peete Roman Catholic Cathe- 
atk for it ” completed, which is nevertheless 
eigenen rg important building in Christ- 
r iurch, so far as size isconcerned. Indeed, 


but the very it j 
, WIS a wonder how SO lar ; > > 
ys make the eon ge a structure 
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n so severe as to be 
_ conception—said to be |! 
Church of St. Vincent de 
‘Is a fine one, and, apart 
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would have b building 


the Catholic 
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But the walls are 
‘lone gives the building 
pretentious appearance. 
Wefind thet —_ are examined, 
theapest casting, areases are of the 
iron stock circular pattern, | 
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sible abut | 
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the Crossing site the arches of 
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ild have been erected entirely in stone | 
; covered with red tiles from Marseilles, on 
‘ost. In the description published in the | 


€ Cut dow h to reduce expense. This 
a Daten? deme, : 
patent everywhere, and the cutting | 


een a worthy monument ot | 
Church if carried out with | 


non-existent, and that | 
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semi-dome of the sanctuary are of thin 
but over-ornate stamped steel sheets with 
nothing behind them, then the conviction 
is forced upon one that it would have been 
better to be content with a smaller and 
less ornate. edifice built on sounder lines. 
The sketch plan (Fig. 2) gives a rough 
idea of the general arrangement. 
the narthex is a spacious organ-gallery, 
and over the aisles other galleries, as in 
some of the Early Roman Basilicas. 
The close spacing of the columns is also 
Basilican, but the colonnaded apse and 
whispering-gallery under the dome are 
features of later date. Apart from the 
faults just mentioned and minor ones of 
detail, the interior is a fine one, and is, 
on the whole, more satisfactory than the 
exterior. The difference in scale between 
the upper stage of the western towers and 
the portions below is so marked as to 
make one think the architect must have 
been coerced into a modification of his 
original design, and the way in which 
the drum of the principal dome is splayed 
out into the square is crude in the extreme. 
The transepts, again, are attached to the 
nave instead of supporting the dome 
and crossing, and thus intensify the weak- 
ness of the supports of the latter. As to 
materials, the walls and features are 
wholly of soft white Oamaru stone, with 
Timaru blue stone plinths ; the roofs are 


Oregon timber rafters. The domes are 
covered with copper, the flat roofs 
asphalted, and the floors are of concrete. 
The greatest length is 210 ft., the width, 
106 it.; the height to the top of the 
dome, 135 ft. ; while the nave is 92 ft. 7 in. 
by 42 ft. 6 in. by 48 ft. in height. On 
leaving the edifice and passing through 
Cathedral-square one’s final thought is 
that, after all, the far smaller but well- 
built Anglican Church quite holds its 
own in every way, and is indeed much to 
be preferred to its more pretentious rival. 

The group of buildings which, however, 
give a special cachet to Christchurch 
have not yet been referred to. Most of 
them, such as Canterbury College, the 


Museum (Fig. 1), the Boys’ High School, | tic 2 
S Rermel Sekt | which is much more English in type than 


the Normal School, andthe Law Courts, 
have been built a good many years, and 
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Sketch Plan of Catholic Cathedral, Christchurch, N.Z. 
the ceiling of the nave and the dome and | they are all in the domestic Gothic 


manner of the latter half of the last 
century, and in general fair specimens of 
the style. The Museum especially iS 
very thorough, the whole of the interior, 
which is mainly of wood, being weil 
detailed. One cannot help feeling that, 
however suitable such buildings mav be 
in England amongst historic surround- 
ings, they are somewhat out of place in a 
new country of wider spaces, more open 
outlook, and in many wavs more advanced 
thought. The people, their institutions, 
and their politics are really very modern, 
and form of Renaissance would, 
therefore, be more in harmony with their 
ideas. Lovalty to the ideal set up by the 
founders of the province has hitherto 
kept them faithful to the accidentals 
associated therewith, but that 
Christchurch is more cosmopolitan thar 
Anglican it would be well to give up what 
has already been abandoned in England. 
This has been done in the commercial 
quarter, but that the old idea still persists 
the new municipal buildings are evidence. 
They are well designed in brick and stone, 
but, while the windows are mullioned, 
there is a breadth and simplicity in 
detail that is lacking in the more archxo- 
logical older work. The Law Courts In 
the same locality look quite fussy in 
comparison, though they are undeniably 
picturesque in outline, and charmingly 
situated amidst grassv lawns near the 
winding Avon (see plate). The modern 
spirit is also in evidence in the hospital. 
Commenced a good many years ago, Its 
Gothic half-timbered open corridors and 
some of the buildings are charmingly 
quaint, but it has evidently been found 
that they do not suit modern require- 
ments. for in the newer wards a more 
modern form of Renaissance has been 
adopted. One great advantage, however. 


some 


now 


‘in a Colonial City like Christchurch is that 


this change of idea and change of style 
strikingly shows history in the making, 
and so gives it an interest that is unique in 
the Britain of the south. 

The conservative instincts of the well- 


| to-do section of the citizens are also 


evidenced in their domestic architecture, 


in any of the other cities of New Zealand. 
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On the western side of the town, near 
Hagley Park, and beyond it in the leafy 
lanes and roads of Fendalton and 
Riccarton, many charmingly-designed 
dwellings are to be seen, some few of 
which might have been transported 
almost bodily from the neighbourhood 
of an English country town. But the 
prevalent tvpe leans more to single than 
to two or three story houses, and the roof 
coverings are usually of iron, while the 
walls are mostly of weatherboard. Here, 





again, local conditions have modified the | 


tvpe aimed at. In the first place the 
people generally are so prosperous that 
the shortage in domestic help is very 
pronounced, and hence a_ single-story 
cottage is much preferred to a two-story 
dwelling, as being more easily worked. 
Then the prevalence of earthquakes, 
usually not very serious but quite suffi- 


clent to cause alarm and sometimes 


| 


stove in the little kitchen, about the size 
of a small pantry. The beds for the 
husband and wife are bunks one over the 
other, like those In a ship’s cabin, and 
visitors (of one sex) may be entertained, 
as, in the living room, the settees by day 
form beds at night. With this unique 
example one may take leave of Christ- 
church, a city which does not impress one 
at a first glance ; but, like everything that 
possesses real charm, It grows upon one 
daily, so that when the time comes to 
leave it is with sincere regret and a firm 
belief that it will progress in the future 


as it has done in the past, and that the 


| 


damage, makes a wooden building covered | 


with light sheets of corrugated iron prefer- 
able te bricks and tile or slate. On this 


point cost also is a factor, as wages are | 


very high and the hours of labour short. 


But to maintain as far as mav be the ‘took place last week. 
suburban dwellings, especially the more | little . ' : : 
o? | most practical thing which was said being 


tone of an old countrv town. these 
recent ones, are painted a deep dull red, 
roofs and all. Amongst the leafy trees 
and abundant vegetation this looks 
exceedingly well, aud in winter time also, 
when the boughs are bare, the warm 
colour would be equally pleasant. Of 
course, the majority of the older dwellings 
are of the usual commonplace weather- 


board Colonial type, and some are truly 


other wooden imitations of stone features ; 
but it is to be hoped these are now things 
of the past. There IS, however, only one 
really vulgar dwelling in the whole of the 
city, and that is very large and very 
aggressive amongst its small cottage 
surroundings, and reminds one very much 


of a nouveau riche cotton-spinuer s house |. 4: 
| indirect 


of twenty or thirty years ago in a Lanca- 
shire manufacturing town. Most of the 


dwellings are small, but for absolute | 
compactness a little week-end cottage 
on the sea coast is remarkable, and 


Inav even be suggestive to home 
readers, so a sketch plan is here given 


(Fig. 3). 


ideals of its founders will be realised, if 
not in the exact way they intended, yet 
on stronger, fuller, and broader lines, 
and permeated by the same high prin- 
ciples that inspired them. 


——_e-}--—-—— 
NOTES. 


AN interesting conference in 
Genden <hiy. regard to the Garden City, 
as it is called, at Letchworth, 

It was perhaps a 
too academic in character, the 
the statement of Canon Rawnsley that 
the bubble of cheap cottages had been 
pricked, and that those built at Letchworth 
for 1507. would really cost far more if 
built by an ordinary landlord. It has not 
redounded to the credit of those who 


| have charge of the Garden City that they 
| should have induced so many persons to 


| than 


wful exampl “Etre er aie | visit the’ city to view these cottages, 
a eA\an es © nispiacec ve we % : . . *¢ * . 

— i ngenulty, | when, in fact, their cost if built under 
with their sham rusticated quoins and | 


ordinary circumstances would be greater 
150/. We trust that the idea of 
the Garden City itself, factories and 
dwellings in close proximity in a semi- 
rural district, may have better results 
than the Cheap Cottage Exhibition. 
As we have more than once said, its 
results are likely to be beneficial in an 
rather than a direct manner, 


namely, by making local authorities 


/more careful in regard to open spaces, 


| the planting of trees, and so forth. At 


| present the tendency of manufacturers 


It measures over all 22 ft. by | 


16 ft., and may surely be regarded as | 


the 


irreducible minimum. 


Being only | 


intended for summer use there is no fire- | 


place, and cooking is performed on an oil- 
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Fig. 3. 


Sketch Plan of Cottage near Christchurch. 
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rigid precautions adopted on the few 
single-track lines which are iy eXistence 
the latest catastrophe in the United 
States conveys no moral to us so far as 
concerns railway working. It js om 
evident, however, that the occurrence on 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
in Colorado, ought to serve as a serioy, 
warning to American railway proprietors 
and managers. Until the proprietors 
adopt the most desirable precaution of 
providing separate tracks for up and 
down traffic the safety of the travelling 
public must depend absolutely upon the 
efficiency of the safeguards provided by 
the management to prevent trains running 
in opposite directions from colliding 
end-to-end, as happened on the Riv 
Grande Railway. The general manager 
of that line is said to attribute — the 
collision to a “ misunderstanding of 
orders by the engine-drivers of both 
trains.” So far as can be judged from 
the reports available, it would appear as 
if the two trains were started on their 
death-dealing career under the control of 
drivers who had certain discretionary 
orders, which one or both of them failed 
to apply in a judicious manner. Surely 
American ingenuity ought to be able to 
devise a system of signalling by which 
continuous control could be exercise’ 
over trains on the road. If not, American 
railways should send deputations of then 
chief officials to study British methods / 
operation, and we feel sure that, 1 
willing to learn, they would very sou 
find out how to obviate the constan! 
accidents which are so common i the 
United States. The terrible tire which 
followed the Colorado disaster furnishes 


for us one more reminder of | th 
absolute necessity for non-combustible 
rolling-stock, which indeed ought to 


be made compulsory by Act of Pa 
liament. 


His Honour Juvce Bray 
has had to cetermine 4! 
important point under th 
Workmen's Compensation Act a " 
whether timber stacked in a yard cou 
stitutes a “ warehouse.” The yard Wa 
11 yds. by 24 yds., bounded on two sides 
by walls of neighbouring houses 29 It. !! 
height, and enclosed at back and trout by 
fencing 12 ft. high. The County Cour 
Judge held this yard, with some 8) ton 
of deals stacked in it, not to constitute ¢ 
warehouse. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in determining what's 
“warehouse” within the meaning of 1 
Act, and two of the tests which have as 
applied are :—Is the store use es 
wholesale purposes or merely ancillary by 
retail business? Is the \ pany 
covered in? In the present ‘at ee 
yard fulfilled neither condition. Lary 
per cent. of the sales were retail, 81 - 
yard was open to the sky. Neither 4 
these tests is, however, satisfactory, *" 
it is. to be hoped that the ogre 
Government measure will des! with this 


Workmen's 
Compensation, 


+. 


soso) DY 

question. The amendment por tard 

the Departmental Committee wor" ae 

the matter beyond doubt. It yee +0 
ex Ww 


gested that the Act should tthe 
employment “on or in oF ane id 
storage of goods for sale or sale ait i" 
by way of trade or for purtpo 
gain.” 
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_A CLAIM — = « os 
pint week before the High Baili 
ipriafer =. i — a 
1 ‘ue by a leaseholder of certain 
— Long Acre, with sixty-eight 
rears of the lease to run, for 1,200/. or 
1,400. compensation for interference 
with the subsoil against the Great 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton 
Railway Company. Counsel for the 
nilway company asserted that this 
vas the first claim ever brought against 
a tube railway company by a leaseholder, 
and he was prepared to argue before 
another Court that there was no right to 
daim compensation at all. The public 
have, however, been deprived of hearing 
this question argued, for the jury having 
heard the evidence decided that nodamage 
had been sustained by the claimant. 
The railway ran 120 ft. below the surface 
of the roadway, beneath 78 ft. 6 in. 
of solid London blue clay. The tube 
railways are under special conditions 
as to compensation, since it was decided 
in Committee that a general clause should 
be inserted in their Bills dealing with the 
time within which such claims can be made 
and the character of the damage which can 
bemade the subject ofaclaim: Ordinarily 
no claim will lie against a railway company 
for damages caused by its working as 
apart from its construction. On this 
question see our Note, May 17, 1902. 


hadal Trucks LT is well known that when 

for a four-wheel truck is passing 
Tnmvay Cars. round a curve considerable 
grinding takes place between the leading 
outer wheel flange and the rail. This 
action has been generally attributed to 
centrifugal force alone, but that is prob- 
ably not quite the correct view, as Pro- 
fessor Carus-Wilson demonstrated in his 
recent lecture to the members of the 
Tramways and Light Railways Associa- 
tion, The natural tendency for a truck 
with a rigid wheel-base when passing a 


- curve is to roll straight on in the direction 


of its wheel-base, thereby giving rise to an 
additional force which, when the speed is 
small, assumes large proportions as com- 
pared with the centrifugal force. The 
obvious remedy is to pivot the axles on 
the principle of the bogie. But there are 


objections to this form of apparatus’ 


which account for the attempt made to 
secure radial action with a one axle 
on each truck. Professor Carus- Wilson 
described and illustrated several types of 
rdial trucks which are being tried in 
Various parts of the country. At present 
it does not seem to be conclusively 
established that radial action can be 
cured at the low speed necessary when 
turves are being negotiated, although it 
las been stated that at Chesterfield the 
trucks actually radiate at car-speeds of 
‘8 than three miles an hour. It should 
hanes in this connexion that the 
: atum is an apparatus actually 
— of radiating, and not merely a 
a truck that ean be forced by 
" Fase rails to accommodate itself 
ab : track. Action of the latter. kind 
ac _ as much grinding as would 
truck = the use of a rigid wheel-base 
bei ae adial types of truck are now 
ta der Upon upwards of thirty tram- 
mate - but so far with inconclusive 
he ans it may be hoped, however, that 

€Xperimental working will before long 











indicate the direction in which success 
may be finally attained. 








THE growth of motor-car 
Motor Vehicles, traffic can be gauged by 
_. the figures issued from time 
to time in connexion with their licences. 
The figures now published by the Public 
Control Committee of the London County 
Council for January give the total number 
of cars registered in London as 9,049, 
and of cycles 5,138. These figures show 
an Increase of 990 motor-cars and 330 
motor cycles in four months, the figures 
up to September 30 of last year having 
been respectively 8,059 and 4,808. We 
are glad to observe that the motor cycles 
do not increase as quickly as motor-cars, 
as these cycles add to the dangers of the 
streets far more than any other convey- 
ance, and provide a method of locomotion 
which should be discouraged in a city. 


Concrete-Stee) ATTENTION is drawn in a 
hiya paper read by Mr. E. N. 

’ Hunting before the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers to the 
advantages of reinforced-concrete for the 
construction of modern factory buildings. 
After pointing out the strength, fire- 
resisting qualities, durability and economy 
of this material, the author selects for 
detailed description and illustration a 
workshop, 160 ft. by 102 ft. wide, erected 
in Pennsylvania. The main conditions 
specified for this building were :—(1) 
That it should be absolutely fireproof ; 
(2) that it should be built at a minimum 
cost ; (3) that provision should be made 
for heavy craneways; and (4) that the 
design should have some artistic value. 
Several useful drawings are given of the 
columns, beams, crane runway, and 
arched roof construction, and the value 
of these illustrations is much increased by 
the fact that they have figured dimen- 
sions in every case. The photographic 
views are not very convincing as to the 
artistic merits of the structure, but in 
other respects it seems to be quite satis- 
factory. The cost per cubic foot is 
stated at 1:625d., and as the rate of 
insurance was reduced to Is. 3d. per 
100/., it may be considered that the fire- 
resisting qualities of the building are 
all that could be desired. 


Action INVESTIGATIONS conducted 
of Sea Water into the causes leading to the 
upon Concrete. failure of concrete in dock 
works have abundantly established the 
fact that when Portland cement concrete 
is sufficiently permeable to permit sea 
water to act continuously throughout its 
mass, the cement will become disinte- 
grated and ultimately be destroyed as the 
result of chemical action. Mr. J. Watt 
Sandeman, M.Inst.C.E., is an acknow- 
ledged authority on concrete, and a 
pamphlet recently written by him 
possesses special value for the reason that 
it contains, in concise form, directions for 
making concrete capable of retaining 
permanent stability in docks, piers, and 
other structures exposed to the action of 
sea water. As. pointed out in a recent 
“ Note,” the essential quality of concrete 
to be used under such conditions is 
impermeability. Mr. Sandeman now 
gives clear instructions for insuring this 
essential. We do not propose to quote 
figures here, but can sum up the points 
necessary for success in a few words. 








First, the proportion of the cement in the 
mortar must be such that all voids in the 
sand are entirely filled ; and, second, the 
proportion of mortar to aggregate must 
beZsufficient to fill the voids in the 
aggregate and to surround all the par- 
ticles. To satisfy the first point the 
percentage of voids in the sand must be 
ascertained. To satisfy the second point 
the percentage of voids in the aggregate 
must be known, and the reduced volume 
of mortar, as compared with the original 
separate volumes of cement and sand, 
must be ascertained. Those who wish 
to save themselves trouble will find the 
tables prepared by Mr. Sandeman of 
service ; they contain standard propor- 
tions for qualities of concrete, with and 
without “ displacers,” for special parts of 
dock and pier works, for ordinary marine 
works and reservoir walls, and for land 
works where impermeability is not essen- 
tial. Altogether fourteen different types 
of concrete are tabulated, and the 
pamphlet concludes with a convenient 
method of ascertaining the weight and 
cost of various mixtures. 


THE paper by Mr. G. 
Wilkinson which was read 
to the Leeds local section of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
is a useful and instructive one. He 
describes how consumers in many eases 
fail to obtain the full advantage of the 
electric power which they pay for in their 
meter bills, and he suggests that central 
station engineers should study carefully 
the private installations they supply, so 
as to ensure that their consumers get the 
amount of light to which they are 
entitled. Mr. Wilkinson’s method of 
certifying lamps is useful, but we think 
the system adopted in Bradford of 
supplying free lamps is‘preferable. The 
cost to the supply company is only a 
small fraction of the receipts from meter 
bills, and the supply of free lamps can be 
used to induce consumers to pay their 
bills promptly. For instance, at Brad- 
ford, the cost of the 14,000 lamps dis- 
tributed last vear was onlv 3 per cent. of 
the total receipts, and it was stated in the 
discussion that the bills were paid with 
gratifying regularity, as the consumers 
felt the loss of free lamps much more 
keenly than losing the small discount 
formerly given. In America the custom 
is to supply new lamps whenever they 
are required, and the engineers are 
careful to supply the best on the market. 
Lamp-makers complain that the pressures 
of supply in this country are not suffi- 
ciently varied, so that those lamps— 
technically known as “ outfalls °—which 
are not of the proper efficiency at the 
standard voltage, are unsaleable. This 
may explain possibly the large percentage 
of unsuitable lamps sometimes found in 
a private installation. Mr. Wilkinson 
stated that he recently found in a public 
building eighty 32-candle-power lamps, 
which consumed about 40° per cent. more 
power than the average lanrp. Replacing 
them all by more efficient lamps effected a 
saving of more than 100/. per annum. 


Economies in 
Electric 
Lighting. 


The Warming WE are glad to see from a 
<i reply given by Mr. Lewis 
w Courts. Harcourt last week to Mr. 
Arnold Herbert, M.P., that the Office of 


Cc 


Works is at last going to have the corridors 
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of the Law Courts which adjoin the 
Chancery Chambers and the Admiralty 
Registry heated. Although space was 
left when the Law Courts were built for 
warming these portions of the building, 
no heating system has yet been carried 
out. In no other country would such 
extraordinary want of care be found, 
since the omission to heat these passages 
causes great inconvenience, as well as 
immense waste of fuel in the adjoining 
rooms. The tendency in America and on 
the Continent is to overheat public rooms, 
but in this country we often have run into 
the opposite extreme. That main corridors 
in public buildings should be warmed in 
winter by hot air or water cannot, we 
think, at this time of day be doubted. 


The Sanitary Dr. Matr’s Report to the 


Condition a 
of Bleafora | ocal Government Board on 
District. the “ Sanitary Circumstances 


and Administration of the Rural District 
of Sleaford” discloses an exceedingly 
bad state of things in regard to drainage 
and water supply. In a few cases houses 
in villages are not provided with drains 
at all; slops are then thrown upon the 
garden, or into a roadside channel or 
ditch. Where house drains do exist, or 
are believed to exist, very little indeed is 
known of their course and character, and 
it was very rare to see any provision for 
their ventilation. The sewers which 
have been provided in many of the 
villages are either road drains constructed 
of agricultural pipes, or sewers which 
have been constructed of glazed earthen- 
ware pipes purposely to receive sewage. 
With only three exceptions, the contents 
of these sewers are allowed to discharge 
direct into the nearest available ditch, 
stream, or beck. In some cases, the water 
of the stream into which sewage is so 
allowed to discharge is used for drinking 
purposes by the inhabitants of the same 
village; in other cases the water is so 
used by the inhabitants of a village or 
villages lower down in the course of the 
stream or beck. In a district where 
most if not all the streams are more or 
less polluted with sewage, and where 
the ground in the neighbourhood of 
houses is liable to soakage of excre- 
mental and other refuse matters, it is 
clear, says Dr. Mair, that the drinking 
water supply of the inhabitants should be 
made secure against contamination. 
Some of the villages are mentioned which 
ae excellent water supplies, obtained 
y means of deep bores into the Oolite ; 
but all the others in the district are 
dependent for drinking water upon 
private surface wells or upon streams, 
polluted as before described. In regard 
to this question of water supply Dr. 
Mair asked the Chairman of the Rural 
District Council why a certain village 
had no water supply like the villages on 
either side of it; “he said he supposed 
that the reason was that the village 
had not asked for it; and on inquiring 
what would lead a village to ask for it, 
he informed me that practically it would 
be either scarcity of the existing supply 
or an outbreak of enteric fever,” a reply 
which certainly needs no comment. 


A Celebration THE Dean and Chapter 
MYX intend to celebrate this year 

' | the 800th anniversary of the 
consecration, on October 17th, 1106, of Ely 


to the abbey founded in 673 by, Ethel- 
dreda, daughter of Anna, King‘ of the 
East Angles, and wife of Egfrid, King of 
Northumbria, for monks and nuns, and 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
of which she became the first abbess. 
The Danes destroyed the greater portion 
of the monastery two hun years 
afterwards. Some monks who escaped 
from the massacre partially restored the 
buildings; in 970 King Edgar sold the 
Isle of Ely to Ethelwold, Bishop of 
Winchester, who rebuilt and endowed 
the abbey for an abbot and regular monks. 
Henry I. gave Richard, tenth and last 
abbot, permission to establish a see at 
Ely, and in 1107 Hervey, expelled by 
the Welsh from his see at Bangor, 
was appointed as first bishop of a 
diocese which then included the whole 
of the county of Cambridge, taken out of 
that of Lincoln. At the suppression of 
the monastery, re-dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Etheldreda, Henry VIII. converted 
the priory church into a cathedral dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, and endowed 
it with the site and the revenues, in part, 
of the dissolved religious house. Simeon, 
ninth abbot, laid the foundation of the 
present cathedral in 1081, upon a plan 
which his brother Walkelin adopted, 
with the addition of a crypt, at Win- 
chester. In the presbytery is the shrine 
of the foundress, of whom the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle relates that in the year 
673 Saint Etheldreda began the minster 
at Ely. For particulars of the fabric 
we may refer our readers to Mr. D. J. 
Stewart's article—one of our “ Cathedral ” 
series—with plans, views, etc., of April 
2-9, 1892, and the illustrations we 
published on July 21, 1888 (interior of 
one of the small western transepts), 
February 16, 1901 (Galilee porch), and 
October 18, 1890 (the prior’s door). 


Union of Bene- THE Ecclesiastical Commis- 
Ao ctan ar sioners have sealed and pre- 
Michael, Cornhill. sented to Parliament a 
scheme framed, in pursuance of the 
Union of Benefices (Metropolis) Act, 1860, 
for uniting the benefice of St. Peter-le- 
Poor, Old Broad-street, and St. Benet 
Fink with that of St. Michael, Cornhill. 
To the new rectory the Drapers’ Company 
have nominated Canon G. C. Bell, 
formerly headmaster at Marlborough. 
The proceeds of the sale of the site and 
materials of the church of St. Peter-le- 
Poor are applied under the scheme 
towards the erection of two, or three, new 
district churches, provision being made 
for grants in aid of the services and fabric 
funds of the churches of St. Michael and 
All Hallows-on-the-Wall. The church of 
St. Peter-le-Poor was rebuilt in 1791-2 
after Jesse Gibson’s designs in the classic 
style, upon a circular plan, with an 
internal diameter of 56 ft. ; the organ, by 
Green, 1792, was enlarged and improved 
by Castello thirty years ago. Wren’s 
church of St. Benet Fink, or Finch, stood 
in Broad-street Ward, near Finch-lane, 
on a site between the present Bank of 
Australasia, Threadneedle-street, and the 
Royal Exchange. It was finally dis- 
mantled in December, 1845, when the 
monuments were removed to St. Peter-le- 
Poor. The stone tower, being similar in 
design to the brick tower of St. Benet, 
Paul’s-wharf, was surmounted with a 
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aera Water-Colours are‘, el { railing 
tothem. There is not the quantity of ev0d in 
work forthcoming that is necessary into pan 
fill the walls, and one has to run th ie end 








gauntlet of a whole‘tribe of mediocrities 
come at the few things really worth looking 
at. If the exhibition were confined +, 
the medium-sized room of the thre, 
would be a much better one. Wor, 
than mediocrities are such things as th, 
fantasias of Mr. Hal Hurst, which are 
clever in a way, but a very bad wa 
Among the things that may be picked oul 
as of more than the average level are \}. 
Haité’s “A Venetian Fruit Stall” (187) 
the most important and most successful 
water-colourjby him that we have see) 
Mr. Winter-Shaw’s “A September 
Evening” (197); Mr. Bernard Evan. 
“A Path Through the Woods” (20j). 
Mr. J. T. Watts’s beautiful little lan. 
scape “Barningham Moor” (79—+\, 
merits of this kind of work do not seo, 
to be appreciated, or this would not be 
hung so high); Mr. David Greey's 
“ Lighting-up Time, Whitby” (218), 4 
careful working out of a difficult effect 
Mr. T. Pyne’s “A Sunny Morning” 
(226), a good example of the old style of 
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carefully finished water-colour ; and all ‘lg 
of Mr. Frank Walton’s set of pictures 

from Sark (306, 311, 314, etc.), which are mental 
really worth looking at carefully. Mr; fm in| 
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John White, one of the best names in the 
Institute, is as excellent as usual in 
“Shades of Evening—Dartmoor ” (324); 
Then there is Mr. Weedon, one of the few 
remaining adherents of the School of 
David Cox, whose “ Autumn Day on the 
Moors ” (330) is in his best style. Mr. 
Cyril Ward’s “A Valley in the South 
Downs ” (346) is a good large landscape 
of the’ realistic type—what we may call 
a “conscientious” landscape; Mis 
Alice Hobson’s “ The Ruins, Bradgate 
Park” (388), is something more than 
that, and is one of the best drawings 
in the Gallery ; she has a fine sky, too, 
in “Exmoor” (402). Miss Vaughan 
Jenkins exhibits a well-drawn interior 0! 
“ Christchurch Cathedral, Oxford ” (384). 
and another lady exhibitor, Miss Alice 
Squire, pleased us with two or three 
small landscapes representing different 
aspects of nature in Spring and Autumn. 
Mr. Munnings, whose name we do not 
remember before, is able in¥the fore 
shortening of horses, as in “On the ™ 
Common” (86), but the colour is wr 
satisfactory. There is a certain amoutt 
of what we call the flattery of imitation - 
Miss Hagarty (128) and Mr. A. MacBnide 
(275) are obviously taken by the peculiar 
manner of Mr. Paterson as recentl’ 
exhibited at the older Society ; and else- 


where we find a member endeavouring 
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(not very successfully) to “do _Alma- en “ 
Tadema,” as one may say. Mr. Nisbet" an 
“Solitude ” (462) is meant to be, m¢ MMMMp 7 
is to a certain extent, poetic, but pethap* The C 
a little stagy. Among other good names phe 
of exhibitors are those of Mr. Fulleylove. ah 
Mr. John R. Reid, and Mr. Aumont, ma 
but none of them quite at their best. lf | 
table te 

Mr. Netson Dawson's show" Mr. 4 

Soe room at 111, Jermyn-street. reetts 


Tronwork. §+, James’s, is at all times ® Wan 
place of interest. At the present tim dllow 











Cathedral. The first church appertained 


lead-covered swelling cupola carrying a 
lantern. 
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py The sides are divided 
a sae decorated with rose designs ; 
* ar are similar with the panels 
decorated with lilies. The work in these 
. very Vigorous and fine, and there is 
beautiful little group im the cross 
titled “ Charity.” There 1s erhaps a 
ick of what we may call architectonic 
pip in the design, and a feeling of smooth 
roundness iD detail, which prevent the 
shole from being as successful as it 
night otherwise have been. Mr. Nelson 
Dawson has been influenced by “ L'Art 
Nouveau,” and we hope he will return 
to the severer restraint in line, in form, 
gd in detail, of the older work; a 
nstraint which produced the extra- 
oninarily rich and beautiful work to be 
in the galleries at the Victoria 































well . 
ul little land- i Albert Museum. A little bronze, 
or” (79—the “The Light of the World,” daintily set 


in marble, is very beautiful, and there 
besides many useful and ornamental 
objects in metal-work which will stand 
the hardest wear and give pleasure to the 
eve besides. 
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Tose who care about pre- 
serving the architectural 
character of a great monu- 
nental work (but a small minority, we 
fear, in this country) may now have the 
stisfaction of seeing that Waterloo 
Bridge has been freed from the dis- 
fgurement of the wretched common- 
place lamp standards which the engineer- 
mg department of the London County 
Council was allowed to place there, 
without the slightest consideration for 
the architectural character of the struc- 
tue, These are at last removed and re- 
pled by standards of the original fine 
and monumental design. The immediate 
moving influence with the London County 
Counc in making this change was the 
stong representation made by the Archi- 
tetural Vigilance Society, but we think 
itis only just to ourselves to record that 
the Society’s action was due in the first in- 
sauce to the Editor of this journal, 
"ho brought the matter under their notice, 
iad but for whose initiative the shop- 
pattern lamps might be there still. it 
* gratifying to find that the Bridges 


Waterloo 
Bridge. 












iene dane Committee of the County Council seem 
in* the fore- rl last to have recognised that the 
n “On the Se “%en of the lamp-standards has some 
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whtion to the design of a bridge, and 
"'8 to be hoped they will not again 
ove an engineer a free hand to supply 
details of this kind without any reference 
architectural style. : 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ec ARCHITECTS, 
4, Usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Atta of British Architects mesh held “on 
. ay ee * No, 9, Conduit-street, Mr. 
+ siishand ‘ye’ e-President, presiding. 
bu Pe eri } Ye Chairman said they weal all be sorry 
gooc Tey i] at the President continued to. be 
Fulleylove, «hy He had now been in bed for three 
Aumonier ; but they would all hope he would be 
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gon’s show- The Late Mr. Bartlett. 


M . 
myn-street. ‘eater Graham, Hon. Secretary, said he 
all times 4 Gil announce the decease of Mr. 
resent time Fellow for »Pagcheey who _— been a 
rensraaeet y-eight years, ing been 
d ironwork ted an Associate in 1858 and a Folew in 











1869. His son, Mr. Sidney Francis Bartlett, 
he was glad to say, was now a Fellow of the 
Institute. On the occasion of the funeral 
ee Yertions Thursday a wreath was sent on 
behalf of the Institute in sympathy with the 
relatives of their deceased colleague. 


The Strand Further Improvement, 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams asked why the Ineti- 
tute was not represented in connexion with 
the Strand further improvement memorial 
which had been sent to the London County 
Council that day. The Institute had taken a 
very prominent position with regard to the 
matter, and almost every society was men- 
tioned in the memorial except the Institute. 

The Chairman said the Council of the Insti- 
tute did not think it wise to take part in the 
particular movement to which Mr. Adams 
referred, because they had made their own 
representations to the County Council; and 
had only quite recently been in communica- 
tion with them in the direction that the 
Institute decided to take about a year ago. 

Leadwork. 

Papers were then read by Mr. F. W. Troup 
and Mr. Lawrence Weaver, F.S.A., on 
“ Leadwork,” the following being abstracts :— 
_ Mr. Troup said that, as the architect had 
frequently to decide what metals should be 
used on a building, it was imperative he 
should know the peculiar properties of each, 
and why lead ought to be used in one case, 
cast-iron in another, and pewter or copper in 
a third. To bring out the most prominent 
qualities of lead—viz., its durability at 
ordinary temperatures, its ductility, its ex- 
ceptional weight, and its low melting-point— 
the lecturer compared it with other metals in 
common use, showing its advantages for open- 
air parpeees over copper, tin, zinc, iron, etc. 
Lead required, however, great care and judg- 
ment in its use. As regards the material as 
now supplied—milled lead and cast sheet— 
milled lead is a dull and pasty material com- 
pared with lead run out in the old way by 
casting the molten metal on a sand-bed to the 
actual thickness required for use. Cast sheet 
can be had in the market at the nt 
day at a rather higher price than milled sheet 
of the same weight. For a flat lead roof, 
often liable to be walked upon, there is not 
much to be gained from using cast , 
The surface texture of the cast sheet, how- 
ever, is worth making some slight sacrifice to 
obtain, especially if the old-fashioned open 
roll or flat. welt-roll can be used. Either of 
those joints is preferable to the usual modern 
roll with its wooden core. The wood roll has 
to be large, and therefore clumsy, else leaks 
arise from capillary attraction between the 
sheets. The open roll has not this defect, 
but cannot stand under much foot traffic. 
When lead is used in a spire or turret it is 
certainly worth while to use cast sheet. Even 
with a wooden core in the rolls the cast sheets 
do not cause suction to such an extent as 
milled lead. The natural surface of the lead 
as it is cast is the best to use as the exposed 
surface in a roof or elsewhere. When there is 
ornament of any sort to be cast with the sheet, 
then the under or sand surface must be ex- 
posed. This can be as rough as you like for 
roofs or rain-water heads, and a coarse sand 
may be then used for the casting bed. But 
for things which come close to the eye, or 
which may be handled, a much finer sand 
should be used. More care is then required 
in the casting to provide for the escape of the 
steam formed by the molten metal on the 
damp sand. For a “ repeat” ornament or for 
casting letters and figures for dates a lead 
mould can be used. This is easily made, and 
lasts for a long time, but a brass or cast-iron 
mould is more permanent. For knobs and 
finials it is possible with a lead or brass mould 
to fill it with molten lead, and after two or 
three seconds empty out the interior un- 
solidified lead, giving a hollow casting with- 
out the trouble and expense of making a core 
as for a brass or iron casting. 

For decorative forms the lecturer counselled 
restraint ; lead was so easy to twist and turn. 
The designer should never forget his material 
while designing on paper; even in modelling 
the final material must never be lost sight of. 
It is quite possible to make a casting from a 
single pattern in several different materials, 
but. to take full advantage of the best. that 
can be got out of each material that original 
pattern ought to be varied in each case. For 
‘a plaster cast, for example, moderately high 
relief may be had; but it should be soft in 








contour, and there is no special reason for 
economy in material. In lead, however, there 
1s reason for economy of material, and one 
can have fiuer lines, and can reckon on bend- 
ing, soldering, or even to some extent bossing 
up the casting after it is made. There are 
several other ways of ornamenting lead. It 
1s very easy to make fretwork patterns for 
ventilating panes in windows, or as a vallance 
round a leaded dormer or door-hood. This is 
best done with chisels and gouges on a block 
of lead. Lead can also be incised, and the 
incised lines filled with various coloured 
mastics in letters or other shapes. One of the 
most gorgeous possibilities for decoration in 
lead is to be had by tinning the metal in some 
design of ornamental or figure decoration and 
then glazing over the tin surface with trans- 
parent colours. 

In the Middle Ages the chief method of 
working lead and using it in buildings was 
simply to take the plain cast sheets, and, after 
cutting it to the outline as near as might be, 
and in convenient size for handling, to dress, 
boss, and beat it up to the shape required. 
Sometimes these forms were carried on 
wooden cores; at other times on a framework 
of iron, or were simply fixed by iron hooks 
and brackets on the timber framing. This 
art is as dead as Queen Anne. It is a personal 
art, like sculpture—very often it was sculp- 
ture—and no amount of designing by another 
for the craftsman to execute will do much to 
restore it. The art has been so long divorced 
from the craftsmanship, and the teaching of 
tradition so long deserted, that their reunion 
is hardly a matter to be accomplished in a 
single generation. We can but live in hope. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver took for his mn A 
the earlier lead spires. Lead, he said, had 
no nobler use than in the covering of spires, 
for spires were the greatest concession that 
Gothic architecture had made to constructed 
beauty and symbolism. The lead spire has a 
character all its own, and maintains its 
character of a spiritualised roof more intellig- 
ibly than a stone spire can do. The white, 
almost 7 jem - patina which comes with 
age on lead. where the air is not befouled 
with smoke, makes the spire stand like a 
frosted spear against the sky, and the my a 
twists, which almost every timber spire has 
taken, give a peculiar sense of life. These 
were refinements which did not fit in with 
Mr. Goodyear’s theories. Dealing with the 
history of lead spires, and discussing the 

uestion of origins, the lecturer quoted the 
classification of spires given by Mr. Francis 
Bond in his “Gothic Architecture,” and gave 
his reasons for offering the following classifi- 
cation, based on Mr. Bond's. but corrected :— 


PATHLEss SPIRES— 

I, Collar-type—e.g., Ryton. 

Il. Broach-type—e.g., Braunton, Barn- 
staple, Godalming, Ickleton, Swym- 
bridge, Almondsbury. 

Ill. Pinnacled-type—e.g.. Long 
St. Nicholas, and Aberdeen. 

PaRAPETED SPIRES— 

I. Collar-type—e.g., St. John’s, Perth, 
the tower of which has a heavy over- 
sailing parapet, within which the 
spire stands. 

Il. Broach-type—e.g., Hemel Hempstead. 

III. Straight-sided type—e.g., Harrow, 
Chesterfield, Minster, Great Baddow, 
Much Wenlock, Wickham Market. 

1V. Spirelets—e.g., East Harling, Wenden 
Ambo, Swaffham, Hitchin, Saw- 
bridgeworth, and Ash, Kent. 


A certain difficulty arises in the definition 
of lead spires owing to the somewhat loose 
use of the word “broach.” What the lecturer 
called the “collar-type” is sometimes called 
“broach,” but incorrectly. The essence of 
the broach he took to be that the filling-in 
between the angles of the tower and the 
diagonal faces of the spire shall be of 
yramidal form. The influence of the stone 
cower on the form of the lead broach may be 
admitted without suggesting that the lead 
broach was a slavish or unintelligent copy of 
the stone broach. It was a question of car- 

try. The construction of the collar-ty 
is more congenial to wood than is the broach. 
The octagonal framing calls (but not very 
urgently) for strutting at the base. In the 
broach the main framing is strutted by single 
timbers running through the diagonal faces of 
the octagon ; and this is not so satisfactory as 
the double strutting of the cardinal faces, 
which obtains in the collar-type. From the 
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weathering point of view the lecturer con- 
sidered the stone broach to be as efficient as 
the collar-type, and he felt strongly that the 
broach was far the more attractive. Having 
given details and brought out the chief 
characteristics of examples of the different 
types classified, the lecturer made some 
remarks by way of constructive criticism. 
His illustrations, he said, had shown how 
beautiful lead spires can be and are. The 
lead gave the architect no trouble: he gained 
infinite variety of surface by different arrange- 
ments of the rolls; he outlined great cartoons 
on the faces of his spires (as at Chalons-sur- 
Marne) and blazoned them with gold and 
colours; he wanted the metal-cased architec- 
ture of the poets, and he got it. His difficulty 
was that he could not keep it. The timber 
framing was always liable to destruction by 
fire. To-day, however, there is an alterna- 
tive. Our spires can be built in steel and 
sheathed im lead, and will defy the flames. 
Here is one field where steelwork may come 
into its own, may come faithfully and grace- 
fully, may be the metal bones of a metal 
architecture. The lecturer claimed for it 
that it preserved the initial idea of a spire, 
that it is a glorified roof; that the lead 
surface gives opportunities for colour treat- 
ment that a stone spire cannot give. Had the 
medieval architect found the material to his 
hand, we should be pointing to-day to his 
leaded steel spires as notable examples of the 
Gothic spirit. In conclusion, the lecturer 
showed a design for a leaded steel tower done 
by Sir Charles Nicholson to illustrate his sug- 
gestion. The design, he said, was instinct 
with the poetry and mystery which are the 


characteristics of great architecture. He 
could only hope that some ecclesiastical 
Mecenas would be found for whom Sir 


Charles could materialise this dream church 
encrowned with lead. 


Lieut.-Colone] Prendergast, in proposing a 
vote of thanks to the readers of the papers, 
said the meeting had given the greatest satis- 
faction, as it was a little out of their usual 
groove. He doubted if there were many even 
there that night who knew much about lead- 
work in its artistic sense, and yet there were 
few great architectural works throughout 
Europe which were not much indebted to the 
leaden statues and lead works with which they 
were surrounded. The uninitiated, the idle, 
and the careless did not know the immense 
value of lead when used architecturally. He 
did not pretend to be an architect, but 
he had been an honorary member of 
that Institute for many years, and ha 
a great love for art, and he never 
went tc Westminster without wondering 
that this country, which in Westminster 
Hall had one of the most interesting and 
remarkable halls in the world, had left it 
standing in front of the great abbey with 
such a ramshackle roof, instead of replacing 
it with a glorious leaden roof. It was per- 
fectly astounding to him that a great coun- 
try which professed to have some love of art 
and of architecture should be unable to realise 
that a splendid building like this was abso- 
lutely ruined for want of a leaden roof. The 
great architect who built the Houses of 
Parliament never meant that the hall should 
show itself, but for some reason his plans 
were altered, and, as the nation had chosen to 
have the hall exposed, they ought to make it 
what it should be. With reference to the spire 
of Chesterfield Church, he had for the Nast 
fifty years been trying to find out the reason 
for the twisting, and the conclusion he had 
arrived at from all the information he could 
get was that the thing was deliberately done. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester seconded the motion, 
and said he would like a little more informa- 
tion with reference to the tinning or the 
application of other metals to lead. He would 
also like to know a suitable method for 
putting lead on construction. He did not 
think that Mr. Troup need plead the cause 
of lead to any architect, for they all liked it 
and realised the fine conjunction it made, 
particularly, with Portland stone. He did 
not think any two dissimilar materials like 
lead and Portland stone ever produced such 
harmony. He should like to know if they 
could get a thoroughly fire-proof construction, 
such as concrete or ferro-concrete, and attach 
lead in a satisfactory way. It seemed to him 
that it would be possible, but Mr. Troup had 
more experience than most of them, and they 
would like his views on the matter. 5 





Sir Charles Nicholson asked what timber 
was used at Chesterfield. Was it oak? 
He had always understood that the cause 
of the twisting of the spire was that 
green timber was used, and it occurred 
to him that possibly a good deal of 
elm might have been used for some reason 
or other. They all knew that elm was a 
timber very apt to twist and curl up, and a 
simple explanation like that might possibly 
account for the twisting of the spire. 

Mr. C. Harrison Townsend said that refer- 
ence had been made to one who was well 
known as having helped very greatly to 
revive the interest in their own time in the 
craft of working in lead—-he referred to 
Professor Lethaby; but he thought Mr. 
Lethaby would be the last to deny that there 
was an earlier worker in the field, whose 
interest also showed itself in working in lead 
more or less elaborated, in his architectur 
work. He referred to Mr. Eden Nesfield. 
Some of them would remember his earlier 
works, and those who, like himself, were 
privileged to work alongside him would 
remember particularly how keenly he sought 
to revive the interest in lead at a time when 
it was simply used for plumbers’ work. He 
remembered one work, which he believed was 
at Babbacombe, where Mr. Nesfield intro- 
duced lead cornices, with moulded and cast 
figures supporting them at intervals, and a 
lead parapet divided into panels, each panel 
being enriched with a different motif. This 
was done at a time when his fellow architects 
did not dream of using lead for anything but 
to cover a flat roof which they did not - 
ticularly wish anyone to see. e was glad to 
be able to draw attention to the work of one 
whose work he felt had not received the 
recognition that it should have reeeived. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams said that it had 
occurred to him to use uralite where lead 
and iron came together. He did not know 
whether Mr. Troup had ever thought of that, 
or whether anyone had so used it, but he 
thought that the necessity of keeping lead 
away from iron might be met by using strips 
of uralite, which was extremely hard, and 
could be used like wood. Uralite was com- 
posed of asbestos, consequently no chemical 
action could take place between the iron and 
the lead when it was employed to insulate 
the two materials. He = at it out as a 
practical suggestion which he was intendin 
to try himself. It was well to keep suc 
new materials before one, and he could 
imagine a spire of steel or ferro-concrete 
where the metal would crop up towards the 
surface, and where it would not be wise to 
use lead without some intervening material. 
The necessity of protecting lead against the 
action of oak was never more demonstrated, 
if he remembered rightly, than in the new 
lantern over the crossing of Ely Cathedral, 
because in a short time after that was put up 
the structure was so disintegrated that it had 
to be practically re-erected. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said he had been 
specially interested in the remarks referring 
to the crocketed work and ornamental work 
on spires, and trusted that they would be 
illustrated, for they were much less known 
than the twisting and ordinary broach spires. 
He was particularly interested in that of 
East Harling, and in the drawing of Sir 
Charles Nicholson it threw a light on what 
had long been a problem to him. Stowe in 
his account of the House of the Knights 
Hospitallers in Clerkenwell described the 
tower and spire as being “a great ornament 
to the City, the like of which he had never 
seen; graven, gilded, and enamelled.” It 
puzzled him for a long time as to what the 
material could be, but when he saw the draw- 
ing of Sir Charles Nicholson and the inlay 
which Mr. Troup had made it struck him that 
they had the explanation now. With regard 
to steel- covered with lead, that might oe a 
very honest structure, but he hoped they 
would never see a repetition of what they 
saw at Rouen and at Cologne, where cast- 
iron was used. Mr. Lethaby’s work had been 
mentioned, and in his book they had some 
views of fonts and of other things which were 
not supposed to be fonts—they were small 
lead vessels, the use of whi apparently 
was not known. Perhaps Mr. Troup might 
remember them, and be able to tell what ey 
were. When the Templars’ goods were 
seized in the Temple in 1307 by order of the 
King, amongst the inventory of goods were 


items of lead—“ one lead, 40s. ; one lead, 30s. ; 
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and one lead, 10s.” He had never been able 


to make out what they could be. The 

hardly be ingots, but it struck bee “ie 
might be something in the nature of cistern, 
or one omega in Abe @ considerable sy, 
in , and “ pieces” at 8d. each 
were slave They were found jp _ 


brewery, and whether lead was used for such 
purposes in a brewery would be interesting t, 
know. In interments also they had instances 
where an abbot had been buried, and lead 
been used not only for the ring, but also for 
the patten, chalice, and mitre, and these were 
covered with gilt and colour in a very 
elaborate way. This was a novel way of 
using lead, and the colouring and enamelling 
seemed noticeable as a way of cheaply 
honouring the dead. . 

The Chairman said the practical details 
which Mr. Troup had given them were oj 
great value, and the beautiful enamelling he 
had shown was very interesting. The art had 
almost died, but he hoped it might revive 
again, because it contained in itself a per. 
manent decoration far better than many of the 
enamels which they had seen, like that ot the 
drinking fountain of Westminster. Mr. 
Weavers paper was most wittily delivered, 
and was a very poetic paper dealing with a 
very poetic subject. As the paper was con. 
fined to spires, he naturally did not refer to 
the many other ways in which leadwork had 
been used for decorative treatment. He was 
aware that it was a moot question whether 
the Palace of None-Such had its decoration 
in leadwork or plaster. They knew that 
some of the beautiful lead cisterns were quite 
works of art, and displayed an architectural 
or craftsmanship knowledge on the part of 
the plumber which was highly commendable. 
With reference to the use of lead and steel. 
there must be some disconnecting material, or 
they would get galvanic corrosion, which 
would probably create v grave evils. 
Personally, he generally put felt between the 
materials, which was a very safe non- 
conductor, and he did the same when using 
oak. Reference had been made to Chester 
field. They had heard of eccentric archi- 
tects, but could not —_ any architect 
wanting to design Chesterfield spire in the 
way they saw it to-day. It was, of course, 
interesting, because it was so very absurd 
and because it stood without falling. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Troup said that, with regard to Mr. 
Lanchester’s question as to tinning, he had a 
description from an old French book, which 
ran as follows :—‘ When the plumbers wis) 
to tin sheets of lead they have a tinning fu 
nace full of hot charcoal, on each side 0! 
which a man stands holding up and heating 
sheets of lead. Leaves of tin are laid over 
these, and as the sheets get hot and the t! 
melts the tinning is accomplished by rubbin: 
and spreading it over the surface with tow 
and resin.” This was from a XVIIth century 
book, and the process was malty Bie perang 
saucepan. Burges also gave a descripuon ° 
haw ‘Sesthe was done when the lead - 
in situ, because it was not necessary that the 
work should be done in the workshop. hase 
was another way in which it could be — 
ornamentally. This was to cover the le 
with plumbers’ soil and scratch out the = 
they wanted to tin. It could also be done Y 
laying brown paper cut out in a pattern “re 
the lead. Then they applied the tin tot ‘ 
lead, and it adhered only to the parts a 
covered with the brown paper. That ~~ 1 
way in which some part of the roof of “i 
field House had been ornamented, 5 = 
Mr. Lethaby. There was no great difficu rf 
in &xing lead upon other things besides acre 
work. Of course, the milled lead was lig 
than the old cast lead, which could be hun 
to pieces of iron. They frequently suppor ed 
lead with iron hooks, and without the ig 
tection of felt or anything else. So long in 
there was no leakage so that water -_, 
there was no great harm, because the 
galvanic action did not take place when Tt 
two metals were dry, and, of course, W < 
the wet did come in felt would not ie - 
good. When oak was used it was — 
impossible to keep the acid from ot = 
They could paint it and varnish it, >v ie 
acid came through almost anything. an 
cence to seek for the ee oe 
thin ere was any way of getting | 
difficulty except by washing the eid ae 
the oak before using it. He should | for 
that uralite would be a very good basis 
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$ probably unnecessary in cast 
cast lead was 80 much stouter, 
x on a framework instead of 
having to be supported all ye we a 

h cathedrals the boarding wa con 
Frent and this had the further advantage 
re ing ventilation. With modern lead 
of _ F ohably sag unless continuously 
it wor -d E As regarded ironwork as a frame- 
Ee eet, ‘the whole of the roof of 
a" ; Cathedral was ironwork, and the 
pr ctage 1 ly hung between the ribs of iron. 
sheets 61 Pied “The Rouen spire referred 
It was no gteel. ’ . 

vas not lead at all, but was simply a 
‘7 reve of cast iron, and could easily be 
ae with lead if there was any desire to 
io $0. As to the question of lead for tanks 
in breweries, he thought it would be rather 
dangerous to use lead, because the acids from 
the materials used in brewing would attack 
ead, The French Government had a regula- 
tion which prohibited the employment of more 
than one-third lead in pewter, so as to avoid 
the possibility of lead poisoning, : 

Mr, Weaver said that, as to the twisted 
spire at Chesterfield, he did not think that 
anvone could possibly desire to perpetrate 
auch a gigantic practical joke, but, as a 
matter of fact, Chesterfield was not the only 
spire that twisted, for there was a little spire 
at Walsingham, in Norfolk, which also had a 
twist. He did not know what the timber 
work at Chesterfield was. As to the inter- 
mediate material between steel and lead, he 
thought uralite would do, and, indeed, there 
were plenty of materials which would do. 
The main thing was that the material should 
not burn. He quite appreciated what Mr. 
Townsend had said of Mr. Nesfield, but 
what he appreciated about Mr. Lethaby was 
that he was the only person who had written 
, book about leadwork. Mr. Lethaby in his 
hook referred to a vessel, which he called 
\nglo-Saxon, which had triangular forms on 
it and two iron handles. He did not think 
this was a font, and it was probably a large 
sult of a monastery. There was a small 
vessel in Gloncester Cathedral, and he could 
not imagine what it could be. It was too 
arge to be a vessel for the ablution of Mass, 
but it might. possibly be a stoup. .As to the 
juestion of interments, there were a large 
nunber of pattens and chalices of lead, but 
he did not know of a mitre before; they were 
imply put in in the ordinary way of 
swindling the dead. They could make a 
patten or’ chalice of lead and gild it, and a 
ong way off no one could tell it was not gold, 
and so they got the benefit of being generous 
without the cost. From the very earliest 
Egyptian times these votive offerings had in- 
variably been swindles. There had been very 
many lead pectoral crosses found, and in the 
times of the Black Death, when people died 
rapidly, everyone had a pectoral cross, which 
were nearly always of lead. When they were 
dealing with the site of Christ’s Hospital 
recently Mr. Hilton Price came on a gigantic 
ns ot lead crosses, none of which were in 
pti ne Seoneies. They were simply 
ie : lead chopped out of a sheet. The 
‘nats doubtless died in large numbers, and 
‘te pectoral cross was simply chopped out 
roughly, without the faintest attempt to 
Mmament, 
Be Chairman announced that the next 
1 ting would be held on April 2, when Mr. 
es Pyneesiae and Mr. A. W. Martyn would 
““" Papers on “* Wood-carving.” 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


etn tna open meeting of the above school 
, d on March 12, and was attended 
rides considerable number of British 
ee in Rome and foreign scholars. 
ah Gardner opened the proceedings 
Coing 7 upon “Copies of Statues on 
Of the remne began by pointing out the value 
nth Tepresentations of works of sculpture 
which este and noticing the conventions 
taken inf found in them, and which must be 
tials rr account. He proceeded to illus- 
ticular eearks by reference to two par- 
a statues-the Artemis Laphria at 
headin the Themistocles at Magnesia. The 
een ie mentioned by Pansanias as having 
Augustus tt to Patre from Calydon by 
city, and . yaa depopulation of the latter 
tians—\f as being the work of two Naupac- 

 cuechmus and Soidas. Upon a 


ries of coins of 














reaching from Nero to Caracalla was an 
almost identical figure of Artemis, sometimes 
vouched for by the inscription “Diana 
Laphria,” but unmistakable in itself. That the 
coin showed us a copy of the cutter’s statue 
was in itself almost certain, and the associa- 
tion with it on one coin of the well-known 
Aphrodite of the Acropolis of Corinth left 
posstiontty no doubt on the point. It had 
ween objected that the statue as represented 
on the coins was of a later period than that to 
which belonged the sculptors to whom 
Pausanias attributed it; but the objection 
probably rested upon a misunderstanding, and 
both sculptors and statue might be fairly 
assigned to the middle of the Vth century B.c. 

The statue of Themistocles, set up soon 
after his death in the market-place of 
Magnesia, in Ionia, was represented on a coin 
struck in the reign of Antoninus Pius. He is 
seen nude, standing to the left, with a patera 
in his right hand and a sheathed sword in his 
left. Before the hero is a burning altar, in 
front of which lies a slain bull. It seemed 
probable that an actual copy of the statue 
might be recognised in a figure now in the 
Glyptothek at Munich, which was formerly 
in the Villa Albani, and which generally 
bears the name of “A Heroic King,” though 
attempts had been made to see in it a Zeus 
wrongly, in all probability, inasmuch as a 
Zeus with short hair (which this figure has) 
would be most unusual in the first half of the 
Vth century s.c., to which the original of this 
figure must be assigned. In pose and type 
the Munich statue and the figure on the coin 
correspond fairly closely ; some archxologists 
maintained that the sheath in the former was 
a modern restoration, but, even if this was so, 
it was difficult to see why the restorer (who 
could not have known or used the coin) should 
have introduced it unless he had some 
authority to go by; and in period the two 
were contemporaneous, which gave the 
identification a high degree of probability. 

The second paper was read by Mr. A. J. B. 
Wace, Librarian of the School, on “Some 
Late Roman Historical Reliefs.” He first 
considered the six late reliefs that form the 
frieze of the Arch of Constantine; these he 
divided into two sets, which were distin 
guished by some slight stylistic differences, 
and by the fact that in the first group of 
three the original head of the Emperor had 
been carefully chiselled away, so as to be 
replaced by another. Of the other three, two 
showed no Emperor at all, and in the third 
the Emperor’s head, though badly damaged, 
had never been altered. 

The first group he attributed to Diocletian, 
who was the last Emperor to celebrate a 
triumph (303 a.p.), and whose building 
activity in Rome was considerable, and the 
scenes on these reliefs—a triumphal pro- 
cession, a congiarium, and a speech from the 
Rostra—were, or could be, all connected with 
a triumph. Of the other three reliefs, one 
probably represented the defeat of Maxentius 
at. the Pons Milvius, and another the battle 
of Verona—Constantine’s two decisive 
victories in the Italian campaign of 312 .D. 
The third, a conventional triumph, might 
have been made as a pendant to the corre- 
sponding relief of the first group. These 
reliefs were thus to be considered Constan- 
tinian. 

He next dealt with the sculptured base of 
the obelisk of Theodosius at Constantinonle. 
This base consists of two large marble blocks, 
the lower one cut so as to form a smaller cube 
resting on a larger one. This block was 
orginally intended to carry the obelisk, as 
shown by the representations on two of its 
sides of the transport and erection of the 
obelisk itself; but from the Greek and Latin 
inscriptions on its other two sides it was plain 
that the obelisk, though brought to Constanti- 
nople some time before, was erected for the 
first time only under Theodosius. The upper 
cube of this block, which was decorated 
merely with grooved ornamentation, has had 
its corners cut away and replaced by blocks 
of granite set with mortar. From the dowel 
holes visible on the upper surface of the lower 
cube it was plain that the granite blocks and 
the grooved ornamentation, which had been 
much cut away, were covered by facing slabs 
of marble. ; 

The upper block of the base carries the 
four bronze blocks on which the obelisk 
actually stands. Directly underneath one of 
these bronze blocks the corner has been 






' Patre of the imperial class } repaired, clearly after the block was first 









carved, since, though some of the representa- 
tion was continued on the restoration, the rest 
was not. Thus it might be assumed that this 
upper block was not originally intended as a 
base for the obelisk, and was already sculp- 
tured when - into its present position, 
being damaged in the process. It was neces- 
sary, in order to protect the reliefs upon it, to 
lift it by clamps under its four bottom cor- 
ners, and to allow of the removal of these 
when the upper block was dropped into posi- 
tion on the lower the four corners of the u 
cube of the lower block were cut away. This 
assumption, that the two blocks of the base 
were not made for one another, was strength- 
ened by the fact that on two sides the upper 
block overhung the lower. We had there- 
tore to consider the reliefs on the upper block 
at least as pre-Theodosian. In the scenes 
which represent the Emperor and his family 
in the Hippodrome the figures were usually 
identified as Theodosius, the Empress Flac- 
cilla, and his sons Arcadius and Honorius. 
But the figure called Flaccilla wore the same 
dress as the other three, and had no feminine 
characteristics. Therefore the conclusion 
that the block is pre-Theodosian was strength- 
ened, and we might take the four male figures 
to represent Constantine and his three sons; 
and the style of the heads on these reliefs 
agreed very well indeed with the extant 
portraits of the Constantinian period. 
ee 
FURTHER STRAND 
MENT SCHEME. 

A MEETING of signatories to the memorial . 
to be presented to the London County Council 
for a review of the planning of the Strand 
between St. Martin-le-Strand and St. Clement 
Danes was held at Burlington House on 
Monday, Sir Edward Poynter, President of 
the Royal Academy, presiding. 

Mr. Mark H. Judge, hon. secretary of the 
Further Strand Improvement Committee, said 
that the County Council were about to con 
sider a scheme for dealing with the Aldwych 
site, and if the recommendations of the Im 
provement Committee of the Council were 
carried it would be impossible to adopt the 
proposals which the signatories to the 
memorial advocated. It was of the greatest 
importance, therefore, that they should make 
another attempt to get the Council to revise 
the frontage line, and to set back the line of 
the Strand on the north side between the two 
churches, so that the roadway may have its 
natural course direct to and from the Courts 
of Justice. 

The Chairman stated that the reason which 
had actuated the Royal Academy in taking 
the lead in the matter was that previous 
memorials to the County Council seemed to 
have received but scant attention. As strong 
representations from individual members of 
the Academy had been set aside, it seemed 
but right that the Academy should take action 
in its corporate capacity, and he was in a 
position to say that the memorial had been 
unanimously adopted as expressing the views 
of all the members. He hoped, therefore, 
that this expression of the Royal Academy's 
sympathy with the memorial might finally 
have some effect on the decision of the Coun- 
cil. He believed that if the County Council 
could be convinced that there was a public 
advantage to be gained outside the financial 
considerations, they would be willing to pro- 
vide for a noble thoroughfare in the most 
conspicuous part of the metropolis. After 
the handsome way in which the County Coun- 
cil had met him in the matter of preserving 
the view from Richmond Hill, he could not 
believe that that body were oblivious to con- 
siderations of beauty or the desires of the 
public. This was quite as important a matter 
as the Richmond Hill view, and he wanted 
the County Council to feel that there were 
questions of economy that might rightly be 
subordinated to higher considerations. 

The Earl of Plymouth moved :— 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, the 
memorial of the Further Strand Improvement Com- 
mittee, the Royal Academy of Arts. and other 
corporate bodies makes a clear case against the plan 
adopted for the building land between Aldwych and 
the Strand, and that the London County Connci! be 
requested to receive a deputation charged with the 
duty of presenting the memorial.” 

He said he feared there were still people 
who held that zxsthetic considerations were 
not to be taken seriously when they went 
beyond utilitarian interests, but they should 
recollect that they were now dealing with a 
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any which had been undertaken since the 
Great Fire of 1666, and that the untold 
millions of people of the years to come would 
assuredly hold the present generation respon- 
sible for any blot which might impair the 
dignity and architectural effect of the Strand. 
They were accustomed to look with shame 
and some contempt on the lost opportunities 
and shortsightedness of their predecessors ; 
therefore, surely they would not be led into 
committing the grave error of failing to enter 
a very earnest and solemn protest in a matter 
of this kind before it was too late. They had 
been told that to adopt the prayer of the 
memorial would mean a loss to the ratepayers 
of a sum which had been put as high as 
350,000/., although he did not believe it, but 
he did believe that the ratepayers in the 
future would suffer no serious damage by the 
laying out of a great thoroughfare from 
Buckingham Palace to St. Paul’s on lines 
sufficiently large, as befitted the greatest city 
in the world. 

Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., in seconding the 
motion, said they had an opportunity of 
doing something to-day which would be the 
pride of Londoners for all time. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison stated that he was 
the Chairman of the Improvements Committee 
of the London County Council which in 1892 
brought up the original Kingsway scheme, 
and he knew that in those days the Council 
never contemplated any narrowing of the 
Strand, as was now proposed. If the Council 
adhered to their plan it would wantonly mar 
the grand effect of the perspective view from 
east to west. 

Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Sir William Rich 
mond, R.A., and Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, 
R.A., cordially supported the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously, and, on the 
motion of Sir Henry W. Lawrence, seconded 
by Sir William Chance, the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy were cordially 
thanked for the support they were giving to 
the movement. 

The memorial has been signed by the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Royal Academy, by 
the President of the Council of the Institute 
of Bankers, by the President and Council of 
the Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, 
by the President and Secretary of the Council 
of the Surveyors’ Institution, by the Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Arts Club, by 
representatives of ‘the metropolitan borough 
councils of Bermondsey and Fulham, the Civil 
and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, the 
Fabian Society, the Clinical Research Associa- 
tion, and by a long list of peers, members of 
Parliament, artists, men of science, and others 
who have joined the Further Strand Improve- 
ment Committee. 

The memorialists say that they feel that 
the persistent and widespread condemnation 
of the shape which has been given to the 
portion of the Strand between the churches 
of St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes 
makes it their duty to bring the subject again 
before the Council. They urge that the 
representations of the Royal Academy have 
hardly received the consideration they 
deserved, and they state that the Gladstone 
memorial, now erected at its allotted point, 
intensifies the need of the alteration for which 
appeal is made. This monument, it is 
pointed out, it so placed that it makes the 
eastern end of the site between Aldwych and 
the Strand still more awkward to eastward 
traffic. The memorial proceeds :—“ To state 
concisely our objection to the plan adopted, 
it is that, between the two churches, the 
north side of the Strand, instead of being 
planned so as to give the roadway its natural 
course direct to the Courts of Justice, 
deviates some 60 ft. towards the south, thus 
forming a barrier between the portions of 
the Strand east and west thereof. Our 
reasons are that (1) we consider the plan is 
in itself an ugly, distorted figure; (2) when 
buildings are erected on the site, these will 
obliterate from the west the view of the 
Courts of Justice and the church of St. 
Clement Danes, and from the east that of 
the church of St. Mary-le-Strand; (3) being 
at an angle encroaching upon. the church of 
St. Mary-le-Strand, the buildings will mar 
the beautiful aspect of that church from 
wheresoever viewed; (4) the angles of the 
roadway are awkward and dangerous to 
traffic. We submit, therefore, that the 
matter should be considered from the points 
rec not only of what is for the moment 
inancially desirable, but also of what is 





befitting the dignity of the capital of our 
Empire.” The memorialists further contend 
that the alteration is essential, and, moreover, 


would materially enhance the value of the | 
frontage, thus to some extent compensating | 


for the reduction of building area. 
memorial concludes :-—“ As pointed out in the 
report of the Royal Commission on London 
Traffic, Paris, New York, 
Berlin, Brussels, Vienna have streets finer 
than any that London can show. We ask—Is 
London, by want of determination to over- 
come minor difficulties, to refuse this oppor- 
tunity of showing itself in reality an Imperial 
city, a worthy capital of a world-wide 
Empire? We are unwilling to think so, and 
trust you will seriously reconsider the plan 
as at present adopted, and grant our appeal.” 


Tae | 


Washington, | 


Sarr, 

MONUMENT TO THE LATE 

MR. LEANING. ; 
THE monument here illustrated, to th 
memory of the late Mr. John Leaning i 
been put up in Norwood cemetery. 
It is in one block of Hopton Wood stor 
and has been executed by Mr. Nathaniel 
Hitch from the design and details by Me 
H. P. Burke Downing. bing 
We are very glad to illustrate a memorial 
to a man whose memory we honour; but a 
may observe that the text forming part of the 
inscription, if intended as a citation from th 
authorised version of the Bible, js hepeuneal 
the sentence runs, “do it with thy mj ht,” 
not “with all thy might.” It meane"t. 


| same thing, of course ; but the quaint sim 
plicity of the authorised version is preferable 





Monument to the ‘ate Mr. John Leaning, in Norws0d Cemetery. 
Mr. H. P. Burke Downing, Architect. 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES : 
pa yroman’s House tn ENGLAND. 


* the present series of free 

Tas Afth aia coanacted with building 
lectures On ters’ Company was 

ed by the Carpem : ; 
arrange Thursday last week at Carpenters 
gua London-wall, by Mr. E. Guy awber, 
who took for his, subject “The Yeoman’s 

in England. 
nia same preliminary remark, he ject 
aid he would take the opportunity “a8 
- ford, the publisher of the series 
ing Mr. agi old cottages and farmhouses, 
of ene Pea in lending the photographs 
oe" ~ the use of his books for the occasion. 
Pr sae he said that architecture was so 

yee with the life and history of a 
le in all the great changes that nations 
a a that it was expressed in the build- 
ad their time. In the Middle Ages and 
pa to the XVIIIth century architecture, 
or building, as it is better called, was ye 
infuenced by local conditions, and the 
character of the work was much the same all 
over the country. It was really a product of 
evolution, growing out of the inherited know- 
ledge t builders had to satisf 
ledge of the wants the b agA Hi 
and the natural material at their disposal, 
and the first need was shelter. The original 
classes into which primitive man was divided 
were hunters, shepherds, and agriculturalists, 
and the buildings which each would require 
were characterised by their several occupa- 
tions. 

The lecturer described the sort of dwell- 
ings used by these classes—t.e., caves 
and rocks, tents, and the hut—and he gave a 
brief account of the gradual evolution of the 
house from prehistoric times. The central 
room or hall was the keynote to the plans of 
houses, both great and small, in this country 
for centuries, and if we remembered this fact 
it was easy to trace the development of the 
plan throughout the Middle Ages and down 
to the XVIIth century. Up to the Reforma- 
tion, or dissolution of the. monasteries in 
Henry VIII.'s reign, most of the workers on 
the land were accommodated in convent 
buildings or beneath the roofs of the great 
land owners, whilst the numerous hospitals 
or bede-houses afforded shelter for a number 
more, and small individual houses were 
practically unknown. But when the change 
of ownership came at the Reformation an 
immense impetus was given to agriculture, 
and the building of houses, both great and 
small, became a necessity. Houses were no 
longer built for defence, and it was from this 
period—about 1550—that the greater part of 
the timber and stone houses and cottages in 
England were constructed. 

The arghitecture of the larger houses lay in 
a category somewhat by itself, and doubtless 
owed much to foreign influence and execution, 
so that it must be amongst. the smaller and 
more homely buildings standing modestly by 
the wayside that we must look to find wor 
conceived and carried out by native hands, 
and the period in which we found the most 
Nepresentative types would be in the years 
vetween 1580 and 1680. A yeoman as we 
understand it to-day was a freeholder, a man 
who owned and usually himself cultivated a 
small landed property, and thus had an 
interest and stake in the welfare of the coun- 
‘ty. We must recollect that in those days 
houses were handed on from father to son, 
and were often occupied for generations by 
the same families. Perhaps we did not 
sufficiently realise that it was this old archi- 
‘ecture that had made our country so pictur- 
tae and had added so largely to the quiet 
jauty of our villages and hamlets, for the 
ms and colours of old English cottages and 
‘armhouses were almost always pleasing in 
Memselves, and in harmony with their sur- 
wyandings. Again, the geological formations 
th this country not only gave a distinttive 
i che to the districts which they compose, 
in to the buildings themselves, and 

re we found the materials that nature 
ae used there, without doubt did we 
so th most beautiful architecture, because it 
of bi ‘dine appropriate. The chief feature 
suitabilitn generally in the olden times was 
onesie, to its purpose and the use that was 
hand >) ade of the local materials at 
Prins Returer said he should endeavour to 
houses were best the materials of which the 
and dee vt influenced their construction 
‘sign. Of course, we must recollect 





that the builders had none of the difficulties 
to contend with that are ever present to-day. 
Drainage and sanitation were practically un- 
known as we understood them; water-supply 
and the consequent introduction of pi 
inside the house, together with the complica- 
tions of modern requirements, were non- 
existent, so that when examined in detail 
oa were found to be simple, both in plan 
and arrangement. The houses were mostly 
placed in such positions as would shelter 
them from exposure to the weather and give 
ready access to such roads as then existed. 
This, however, was by no means always the 
case. Apparently no attention was paid to 
the question of aspect, or as to whether the 
position commanded good views. No doubt 
a great deal of the charm of these old houses 
was due to the fact that they were nearly 
always self-contained, for the first thing that 
struck us was the absolute simplicity of the 

lans. The bulk of the larger ones had now 

en converted into two or more separate 
dwellings, and, though many of these later 
alterations appeared at the first glance to 
have changed the original plan, it was easy to 
reconstruct it. As single houses they con- 
sisted of two or three rooms on the ground 
floor, with one—the living-room—generally 
larger than the others, the most usual plan 
being practically a continuation of the old 
medieval one—an oblong living or common- 
room in the centre, with offices or chambers 
at either end or forming wings; sometimes 
the wing was built at one end only, but more 
frequently the plan was symmetrical. A 
beautiful, though much mutilated, example 
still remains in the manor-house at Patten 
den, Kent, which dates from the early part 
of the XVIth century, having been built for 
the standard-bearer of Henry VIII. Beyond 
the actual rooms themselves there was 
nothing—no store cupboards or conveniences 
of any kind—and everything was contained 
within the four outer walls. The smaller 
houses generally had but one outer door, but 
as they grew in size and importance two, and 
sometimes three doors were not unusual, and 
it was only since these houses had been con- 
verted into cottages that other doors and 
windows had been inserted, such as were 
never found in the original buildings. In the 
farmhouse at Rissington, in Oxfordshire, this 
was clearly seen. 

The houses were always planned one room 
in thickness, so that they could be roofed in 
in a single span, and so avoid any complica- 
tions with internal lead gutters and flats. 
When more accommodation was needed they 
were at first lengthened, then made L, E, or 
H shaped, with a central block and project- 
ing wings, but, however large the house, 
always retaining the single-span roof. The 
stairs generally ascended in the middle of the 
house directly from one or other of the living- 
rooms, and frequently by the fireplace, and 
contained in as small a space as possible. 
They were often circular in plan, and in some 
of the oldest houses were in stone, with a 
central post or newel similar to those in a 
church tower—an instance of the manner in 
which old traditions lingered in country 
places. Oak was the other material used, 
with a series of winders round a centre post, 
and generally cramped and awkward to get 
up and down. Sometimes these staircases 
were in turrets projecting from the main 
building, finished at the top with a conical 
roof. 

The two great features of domestic archi- 
tecture, more particularly in a climate like 
our own, were the roof and the fireplace. 
Most of the fireplaces, those in the living- 
rooms especially, were very large, frequently 
6 ft. and upwards in width; they were not 
high—some 4 ft. or 5 ft.—with the head 
formed either of stone (as at Plas Mawr, in 
Conway, and Boswick Hall. in Westmor- 
land) cr spammed with a plain lintel of oak or 
arched in bricks. When the fireplaces were 
large on one or both sides seats were often 
arranged just wide enough for a person to sit 
down comfortably. Some few inches up on 
each side there were places hollowed out to 
take the elbows, or else to stand a cup or mu 
on. Sometimes cupboards were fit in, an 
occasionally there were small windows to light 
the ingle. The chimneys were quite one of 
the most important elements in the external 
effect of many of the houses. The liberal use 
of materials in their construction, the simple 
yet bold way in which they spring in rich, 
clustering shafts from the ridges or gable 





ends, was always an attractive feature, and 
one that greatly enhanced their beauty. The 
variety of plan adopted was almost endless, 
and the utmost ingenuity seemed to have been 
exerted in their arrangement. They were 
placed generally at either end of the building, 
or they rise in a mass from the centre of the 
roof, and as if the old builders disliked too 
much uniformity. When the latter plan was 
adopted we notice various projections and 
setting forward, many without apparent 
reason, except the love of novelty and change, 
ag at Eastbourne, near Midhurst. 

In those parts of Sussex and Kent where 
stone was quarried many of the cottages were 
built of it, but here, as in other districts of 
England, the builders were confronted with 
the difficulty of carrying up the stacks above 
the roof line in stone. The nature of the 
stone was such that it did not lend itself to 
the customary separate shafts, such as were 
seen throughout the Cotswold and Northamp- 
ton districts, formed of thin slabs set on edge 
one over the other. To build them in the 
ordinary stone walling would have made them 
too cumbrous and bulky, so before leaving the 
roof the stone was abandoned and brick un- 
reservedly used as a substitute. Hence we 
frequently saw in this part of the country 
the pleasing combination of the base of the 
stack, which generally projected from the 
face of the wall, being of stone, and the shafts 
above being in brick, as at Eashing Park, 
Ford Mill, near Wrotham, Penshurst, Wick- 
hambreaux, and Bean Lodge Farm, near Pet- 
worth, and Craven Arms. Now, in the stone 
districts the chimneys were always placed 
centrally over the ridge or on the apex of 
the gables at either end (as at Broadway), or 
when the stacks were at the side of the build- 
ing then one smaller roofs connecting them 
with the main one. The base of the chimney 
was invariably square until it cleared the 
roof, then the flues were built separately, 
either square or diagonally, in clusters of 
two, three, or four, always made of slabs of 
stone (as at Medford House, in Gloucester- 
shire), about 3 in. or 4 in. thick and 8 in, or 
10 in. deep, standing on edge and breaking 
joint over each other, and tied together at the 
top by a moulded cap of some simple section, 
as at the court-house at Painswick, in 
Gloucestershire. The ingenious way in which 
these chimneys were managed, whether of 
stone or plain, unmoulded bricks, always 
excited a feeling of admiration, for, simple as 
they were, they possessed a breadth and sense 
of proportion sadly lacking in cottage chim- 
neys of the present day. It was, however, in 
the arrangement of the roofs that these old 
builders excelled, always bold in outline, 
simple in plan and arrangement, and gener- 
ally unbroken in their surface and treatment; 
they sheltered the whole house, and conveyed 
at once a kindly feeling of homeliness. In 
the tiled roofs of Kent and Surrey hips per- 
haps were more frequently met with than 
gables, and hardly a roof seemed complete 
without them, but directly we got into the 
districts where stone-walling and mullioned 
windows were used gables were more notice- 
able. If we analysed any of these roofs in 
order to discover what constituted their 
charm we found that they resolved them- 
selves into very simple forms, but the 
masterly way in which in almost every 
instance the grouping and disposal of the 
gables, chimneys, and dormers was managed 
was worthy of our admiration. Dealing first 
with the stone buildings, the roofs were 
nearly always treated in the same way, having 
a slope of about 55 deg., and bemg hung 
with stone slates (the only material available) 
graduated in thickness and size from the 
eaves to the ridge, and crowned on the top 
with a stone cresting. In the example 
from Painswick we saw the effect of material 
upon design and construction, and how these 
builders realised that one was dependent on 
the other. The nature of the stone of which 
the slates were made—in the Cotswolds, at 
any rate—limited them to certain sizes, 80 
that the stone roofs of flatter pitch cov 
with large and heavy slates found in Sussex 
and the north of England were quite unknown 
here. 

If the angle of the roofs was flattened the 
slates would have to be larger, otherwise 
they would not keep the wet out, so, after 
finding the pitch at which they had least 
strain on the pins and were most weather- 
proof, the old slaters never varied it. The 
valleys were formed of the same slates, in 
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a wide sweep with no hard line of demarca- 
tion where the roofs intersect, all laid in 
regular formation and ranging with the 
ordinary slating, as shown ia Callowell Farm, 
near Stroud. Owing, doubtless, to the diffi- 
culty of getting lead in these country vil- 
lages the builders did without it, and their 
houses, as mentioned before, wera always 
roofed in a single span, and no lead gutters 
or flats were needed. Hips or any cutting or 
mitring of the slates were absolutely 
unknown. in a genuine stone-roofed house, 
and we, therefore, invariably found the 
gables with the slates carried out over them, 
as at Back Edge, in Gloucestershire, or 
finished with a coping, as in Moor Hall, 
Stroud. The old craftsmen couid do almost 
anything with their stone slates; the clever 


way in which the outside overs were roofed, . 


or over the circular outside staircases with 
pointed roofs, and again in the beautiful 
dovecots, of which so many still remain 
scattered about the country, was truly 
remarkable. The dovecot from near Ciren- 
cester was a very typical example. In 
Cheshire and Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
parts of Sussex and Somersetshire, where the 
stone slates were very large and heavy, the 
pitch of the roof was flattened, for it would 
be impossible to cover with heavy stone 
slates steeply sloping slides, where all the 
drag and strain would be on the pegs and 
laths. Doubtless some of the roofs of the 
houses in the south-east of England which 
were now covered with red tiles and had 
such a beautiful effect were once hung with 
stone, as many of the buildings were of 
earlier date than the roofs. 

Tiles were not generally used in England 
until the XVIIth century, owing to the 
searcity of coal and the difficulty of burning 
them. For the same reason bricks were not 
employed extensively for building before 
Henry VIII.’s reign, though, of course, the 
art of brick-making, so commonly used by 
the Romans, was never lost in England. 
Formerly bricks were much thinner than they 
are at present, and there was little to dis- 
tinguish them from tiles. The old red tiles 
we found on the roofs of these buildings 
were thicker and more unevenly burnt than 
our modern ones of to-day; they were, of 
course, all made by hand, and the holes for 
the pegs or nails were not so accurately 
placed, and, being hung en oak riven laths 
instead of sawn straight ones, the irregu- 
larity of the tiling and the texture of the 
surface produced a softness and delicate play 
of light and shade that was very pleasing. 
This effect could be seen on the roof of the 
cottage at Mayfield. Thatched roofs, which 
were probably a survival of the earliest form 
of roof covering, were frequently met with, 
and here the hips treatment was even more 
prevalent than with the tiled ones. There 
was no doubt that these old houses gathered 
a great deal of their charm and simple 
picturesqueness from the fact that the roofs 
were so unbroken in their surface and 
treatment, and though the little use to which 
the space inside was devoted and the 
apparent wastefulness of their construction 
would appal the modern builder, yet it was 
this evident disregard of economy that made 
them so effective. 

Quite apart from anything else a roof 
of high pitch gave a character and dignity 
to the building it covered which was dis- 
tinctly pleasing. The roofs of all these old 
houses were so satisfactory as they seemed 
to grow naturally from the walls below, and 
whether of stone, tile, or thatch, being of 
the local materials made them seem part of 
the actual landscape. 


Timber-built Houses. 


As to timber-built houses, broadly speak- 
ing, as they resembled each other to a certain 
degree in plan and elevation, so they did in 
their construction, which was simple in the 
extreme. The author then yave the follow- 
ing description of these houses :— 

“The plan was first set out. and a base or 
foundation-wall built, generally of brick or 
stone, high enough to keen the wood all well 
above the ground, as at Boughton, in Kent. 
Into this sill-piece heavy story-posts of 
timber were fixed upright about 7 ft. or 
8 ft. apart, those at the angles being larger 
and formed of the butt of a tree placed root 
upwards, with the top part curving diagonally 








outwards to carry the angle-posts of the 
upper story, as shown in the view of Stone 
Hill Farm, Chiddingly, where also the typical 
Upon _ these 
main posts beams were laid across the build- 
ing, projecting forward some 18 in, in front 
of the framing below; into these beams others 
were connected longitudinally, and to these 
again the floor joists were tenoned, projecting 
the same distance as the main beams. The 
followed 
oor, excepting that the 
plate or sill was now laid on the ends of 
In the XVIth 
century the ends of the joists were often 
covered with a richly-mouided (and carved, 
as at Lenham) fascia; but later this was 
abandoned, and the ends of the joists were 
merely rounded off. The projecting stories of 
these timber houses, which, with their quaint 
and decorated fronts and many gables are so 
beautiful, were not born of a mere freak 
They were copied from 
these overhanging 
stories were intended for use—namely, to give 
shelter from the sun or rain to the stalls 
and books and to the goods displayed in the 
streets: and though there was no actual need 
in the country for such projections, the cus- 
it became almost 
The house in its first stage was 
as it 
was then called, and until the framing was 
well advanced had +o be staged or propped 
the outside—the slots to receive 
these stavs are still showing in the larger 
The spaces 
between these main uprights were then filled 
with windows or timber framing, the latter 
generally about 8 in. or 9 in. apart, the 
closeness of the timbering being an indica- 
tion of early work, and it was not until later 
that they were set further apart and curved 
the 
these 
some 
and 
the West of England, the 
elaborate panels, filled with curved braces 
and cusping, so typical of the latter districts, 
are seldom seen in Kent, though there is a 
somewhat isolated example at Mayfield. in 
These were contrived by using the 
bent and twisted pieces of wood obtained 
from the smaller branches and fitting them 
into the panels formed of the upright and 
It has been suggested that the 
prevalence of this kind of ornament was due 
to the shape the trees assumed from the force 
of the wind which is so frequent in fhe West 
of England, ard which bent and distorted the 
trees, and so supplied many more crooked 
I have some typical 
examples from Little Moreton Hall, Cheshire. 
These houses were chiefly built of oak, which 
generally shrinks, and, as their construction 
depends in great measure upon the security 
of their mortises and tenons, when the joints 
shrank apart or decayed and the buildings 
they were, in order to keep out the 
weather, either plastered all over on the out- 
side, hung with tiles, or covered with deal 
boarding — indeed, very many of the tile- 
hung houses one sees throughout Sussex are 
the old XVIth century timber-framed ones 


Sussex stone slates can be seen. 


framing of the upper story then 
that of the groun 


the overhanging timbers. 


or an artist’s fancy. 


the town houses, and 


tom was adopted until 


traditional. 
a mere timber skeleton or ‘‘ carcass,’ 


up from 


timbers of many of the houses. 


and shaped braces introduced. Though 
general character and appearance of 
Kent and Sussex houses bears 
resemblance to those of Shropshire 
Chesh'te and 


Sussex. 


cross-rails. 


than straight branches. 


settled 


in a new shell, as at Goudhurst. in Kent. 


The windows, as a rule, in the timber houses 
were small, with moulded frames and mul- 


lions, and filled with lead lattice-glazing. 


Sometimes they were treated as oriels, swung 


forwards on richly-moulded sills, supported 
by cut and shaped brackets. 


and under a 
forward and 


from the ground 
which projected 
it. as at 


Burford, in Oxfordshire.” 


The Stone Districts. 


Turning again to the stone districts we 
found the walls of the houses always built of 
stone never less than 18 in., and often con- 
siderably more than 2 ft. in thickness ; they 


An effective 
arrangement was to place a bay window 
carried out on the first floor only, as at 
Chiddingstone, but more frequently taken up 
gable 
overhung 
: kley. The large boards and 
finials to these gables were always decora- 
tively treated, and many still remain. At 
first they were merely stout boards cusped or 
shaped at the edges, and later ornamented 
with verforated tracery and carving, as at 
Eynsford and Cranbrook ; a beautiful example 
is still to be seen in the the High-street at 











were built of either rubble jin 
or in deeper courses of dressed stone. }y ; 
larger blocks of dressed stone, or in’ Jay a 
blocks of dressed stone, the character of the 
walling depending in great measure upon the 
way in which the stone came from the ueny. 
In Wales and Westmorland the nature f 
the stone was reflected in the walling acer 
Plas Mawr and Ambleside, gia 

In the XVIIth century the employment of 
the stone lintel was universal, and one was 
struck by the almost entire absence of the 
arch in these buildings—externally the open 
ings were never made wider than the stone 
would carry, and stout oak beams were |aid 
across the door and window opening inside 
The four-centred door head out of one stone 
was the commonest treatment, at first steep 
in outline as at Laverton, then shallower 
until eventually it became the flat lintel, 
Occasionally the doorways were sheltered 
with a projecting hood, on moulded brackets 
as at Chalford Hill, but in the stone districts 
a point to be noticed was the absence of 
porches so common in timbered houses, The 
doorway, or entrance, had always been the 
centre of aitraction, and that upon which the 
best workmanship was most often found, for jt 
there were no ornament anywhere else it was 
generally here that some effort was made. 
It was always in the doorways, fireplaces 
and memorial tombs in the churches that the 
old builders tried to exercise their ingenuity 
and originality, and where one would notice 
the influence of change of style and fashion 
as at the Warren Farm. The proportion of the 
doorway also greatly affected its character 
a wide and low opening conveying a sense o! 
welcome and comfort that was 
obtained by a tall and narrow one. 

The windows, again, were always stone 
mullioned, filled with lead-latticed panes and 
wrought-iron casements, and, whether in stone 
or wood, were nearly always treated in the 
same way, 12 in. to 16 in. wide between the 
mullions, and in the small houses with 
seldom more than one light high. The num 
ber of lights in nearly every instance 
diminished in each succeeding story. On the 
ground floor the windows had four or some- 
times six lights, with a heavier central 
mullion, the next story would have three, and 
in the gable would be two. It was the 
invariable practice to lessen the number of 
lights as the windows ascend into the gables 
The reason for this might have been owing 
to the dearness of glass in the XVIth and 
XVIIth centuries, which in these smal! houses 
would doubtless govern the size of the win- 
dows, those in the _living-rooms being 
generally the largest. Indeed, the smaller 
the window, as a rule, the older the house. 
Before the time of Henry VIII. glass win 
dows were rare except in churches and 
important houses, and when it eventually 
became cheaper the fashion arose of making 
the windows as numerous and large 4 
possible. 

The symmetrical disposition and squareness 
of the plans and the way in which they were 
roofed enabled the windows to be easily 
arranged to come centrally under a gable in 
every case, as at Tocknells and Whittington, 
a treatment also met with in the timber and 
brick built houses. 

In the stone houses the windows were 
always placed on the outer face of the 
wall, so that inside the deep recess gave 
that delightful sense of comfort and warmth 
only obtainable when thick walls were used. 
Bay windows were not of very frequent occur 
rence in these small houses, but in the towns 
and villages they were sometimes used with 
very happy effect, as at Duddington,~™ 
Northants. Where the frontage to the street 
was very narrow the entrance was placed m 
the centre with a bay window on either 
side, terminating in gables above, as at the 
Swan Inn at Lechdale, in Wilts, and at 
Campden, in Gloucestershire, where we fin 
an almost similar treatment, but without the 
bay windows. No description of the windows 
would be complete without speaking of on 
dormers, the most characteristic feature ° 
these stone houses. Their origin arose 1” 
the following manner :—The buildings were 
generally roofed about 12 ft. or 15 ft. above 
the ground, or some 4 ft. above the bedroom 
floor. This did not give sufficient height for 
the windows to be placed under the eaves, 
and, as the bedrooms were always construct 
partly in the roof, it was necessary to carry 
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the side wall and form smaller gables with 
up in them which thus become 
windows as at Saintbury. The lead latticed 
ae all these houses forms quite an 
gasns, et of their construction, and the 
— 4 window without its accompanying 
ne es of glass was but @ sorry sight. 
~ i early houses we found the panes 
based upon a variation of the diamon and 
he square, sometimes very emall and m- 
pee but always such aa the village glazier 
ld ‘ut and put together. Towards the 
close of the XVIIth century the rectangular 
oblong panes became very popular and con- 
tinued down to the en of the XVIIIth 
century with but little change. The leading 
of the small panes of glass enabled the 
texture of the masonry walls to be carried, 
as it were, through the windows without a 
break, gettin: a continuity of surface that 
was very pleasing, and which these old 
builders) thoroughly appreciated, as at 
Broadway. The mistake so often made to- 
dav was in glazing windows with a single 
sheet of glass, producing a cold effect inside, 
and breaking up the exterior with cavernous 
spots of black, and emphasising the openings 
in a manner which was never intended. In 
these houses the rooms were generally about 
7 ft. or 8 ft. high, or even less, for so long 
as a man of average height could walk about 
without knocking his head against the ceiling 
everyone Was satisfied. 

In many of the houses one or more of the 
rooms had the open-beamed ceilings richly 
moulded and sometimes carved, but as time 
went on this delightful treatment died out 
and square beams and joists were used, to be 
finally superseded by the plain plaster ceil- 
ings. The main beams were often placed 
in the rooms without the least regard to the 
position of the windows and fireplaces over 
which they happened to come. 

Mr. Dawber then briefly described one or 
two houses—t.e., at Aston Subedge, Glouces- 
tershire, and the farmhouse at Willersey, 
and, in conclusion, he referred to the 
obliteration of the older crafts (which could 
not be sufficiently deplored), and the build- 
ing by-laws (which had been responsible for 
the decline of much local building and 
tradition). In conclusion, he said :—‘‘ Is it 
out of place to raise a plea on behalf of 
these eloquent though silent witnesses to the 
craftsmanship of our village ancestors, and 
to urge that those who had the care or 
reparation of old cottages and farmhouses 
should treat them with a gentle hand and 
more tender regard? Unfortunately, many 
are being swept away, and the dwellings of 
our forefathers, so closely interwoven with 
the life and history of the country, and pos- 
sessing such an intensely human interest, are 
being rapidly destroyed, in some cases to 
make way for what can be regarded as but 
doubtful improvements. Go where we will 
and contemplate any old building untouched 
by the hand of the restorer. and it is 
impossible not to be impressed by its beauty 
and subtle charm—the mullioned windows 
rs latticed panes, the roofs a kaleidoscope 
ot varied colours, the venerable walls covered 
with lichens, the absence of any meretricious 
“r unnecessary ornament, and the wonderful 
we of homeliness that pervades every 
ae combine to produce the essence 
me — and beautiful architecture. I would 
aa that, merely for the sake of their 
mate or picturesqueness, unhealthy or 
weld houses should be retained, but I 
sunibie ae strongly urge that where it is 
before bes save them we should hesitate 
links the pating any of the few remaining 
op = = the villages and country towns 
of the past” the interests and associations 

( 
madaae motion of Viscount Dillon, who 
accorded ° hearty vote of thanks was 
excellent Te Mr. E. Guy Dawber for his 
views 4 lure and series of beautiful 
re Yue Dine thanks was also tendered 

‘lon tor taking the chair. 
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A gtound v0 pits remained until 1760. 
1820, and 5 ome published by Wilkinson in 
drawine tetas being from an original 

ing taken in 167 rer 
: 1679, plots the buildings as 











they stood nearly 140 years after Sir Thomas 
Pope had pulled down the abbey church 
together with most of the conventual build- 
ings. At the west end of Grange-walk is 
plotted the East Gatehouse, giving access 
mto the Base Courtyard. Next, north, to 
the East Gate is “the Bakehouse”; between 
the Bakehouse and the west end of Long- 
walk is shown “where the Mansion House 
stood,” with its “Gallery ”—these being on the 
east side of the Base Courtyard, since Ber- 
mondsey-square. To the south of Grange- 
walk are the “Highway leading to the 
Grange,” “the Stable-yard,” with its “ Pond,” 
and “ Coney-grew ” (sic). Excavations made in 
November, 1902, for the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company’s working-class dwellings dis- 
closed what were considered to be fragments 
of the substructure of the chancel of the 
abbey church on the north side of Long-walk, 
and, in Abbey-street, in 1903, several 
skeletons, and two stone coffins containing 
human remains. Sir Thomas Pope, Treasurer 
to the Court of Augmentations, used materials 
of the church and other buildings for his 
house, whereof the gardens, orchards, pas- 
ture lands, etce., covered about 20 acres. 
T. H. Shepherd’s water-colour drawing, made 
about sixty years ago (now in the Crace 
Collection), shows the old stones in the wall- 
ing of Bermondsey House which, after Pope’s 
death at Clerkenwell Priory in 1559, was, 
with its pleasaunce, acquired by Thomas Rat- 
cliffe, Earl of Sussex, Lord Chamberlain, who 
lived there in high state. His widow, 
Frances, daughter of Sir William Sidney, 
died in 1589, and founded Sidney-Sussex 
College, Cambridge. Pope founded Trinity 
College, Oxford. 
tains also C, I. M. Whichello’s original draw- 
ing (engraved by Wilkinson, 1820), of the 
North, or Great, Gatehouse, at the north- 
west angle of Bermondsey-square, which sur- 
vived until 1806, when Abbey-street and most 
of the square were laid out. Just beyond 
stood the West Gate, where is now Ber- 
mondsey New-road. Over part of Long-walk, 
and between Long-walk and Grange-walk, 
stood a palace of William I., his successor, 
and our earlier Plantagenet kings. The 
Domesday Survey cites Bermondsey, in 
Brixton hundred, as held by the King, and 
before him by Earl Harold, and as having 
a new and handsome church. William II. 
bestowed the royal manor upon the priory 
which Aylwin Child established there in 
1082 for Benedictine monks from the 
Cluniac Priory De Caritate sur Loire; at 
Richard II.’s request Pope Boniface IX. 
erected, 1399, the priory into the Abbey of 
the Holy Saviour, which attained to great 
opulence and power. Affer Abbot Wharton's 
surrender in 1538 the site was granted, 
July 8, 1541, to Sir Robert Southwell, Master 
of ‘the Rolls, who, on August 30 of that 
year, conveyed the property in fee to Sir 
homas Pope and his wife under a sale, after- 
wards confirmed by letters patent. The 
monks built for their tenants in Southwark 
a church which, at the Suppression, was con- 
verted into the parish church of St. Mary 
Magdalene. The church, rebuilt in 1680, was 
restored by George Porter in 1830, and 
altered and decorated by Mr. E. Crosse eight 
years ago; the graveyard, 1{ acres, was laid 
out as a public recreation ground in 1886, at a 
cost of 1,3007., borne by an ordinary vestry 
rate. 


——+- - 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


Tue tenth meeting of the session was held 
at Ne 18, Tufton-street, 8.W., on Wednes- 


day, March 14, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. E. W. M. Wonnacott, when Mr. 
Geoffrey Lucas read a paper on ‘ Inex- 


pensive Cottages,” of which the following 
is @ summary :— 

‘* Inexpensive cottages—a delightful ideal— 
are also a necessity. There is little doubt 
that a great change is coming in the placing 
of the population on the land, with our 
increased facilities of transit and commun- 
cation. The factories and the workers must 
be moved into the country, the workers 
living within easy distance of their occupa- 
tion, and enjoying home-life amid the 
countryside. The most important thing is a 
good living-room, with sheltered door, and 
fireplace containin the cooking raage well 
away from draughts. A wide and sunny 
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window is essential. The external door is 
better if shielded by a porch. The minimum 
size, for a cottager with wife and three 
children, is about 14 ft. by 11 ft. Probably 
it will be better to screen the stairs off from 
the sitting-room, in spite of the loss of the 
picturesque effect in the interior. The height 
depends on the requirements of the local 
by-laws, otherwise a height of 7 ft. 3 in. 
to 7 ft. 9 in. is sufficient. A portable range, 
with boiler if a constant service is avail- 
able, set in a brick chimney breast, finished 
with a fair face. and provided with a shelf 
above shoulder-height, is a good arrange- 
ment. 

A chamfered wood picture-rail, set just 
under the ceiling line, saves much knocking 
about of walls, as do wood linings to the 
windows. 

_A wood floor is more comfortable than 
tile, and should be finished with a square 
wood skirting, 5 in. high. Whitewash or 
cream colour-wash is a guod wall finish, but 
tenants usually prefer colour-wash or paper; 
and, it may be added, sash-windows to case- 
ments. A simple dresser is an essential fit- 
ting. I do not think a parlour is a necessity 
for laboure rs, but may he so for artisans. 
It can, however, be kept quite small, a 
minimum size being 10 ft. by 8 ft., fitted with 
a fireplace and finished like the living-room. 
Adjoming the living-room is the scullery, 
say, 8 ft. by 8 ft. minimum, containing sink, 
at least 30 in. by 18 in., with draining-board 
and tap and a plate-rack. The copper may 
have a ventilating hood over it. Shelves for 
saucepans are a necessity. It is doubtful if 
a bath is required at all, but, if so, it can 
be put in the scullery, and hot water drawn 
from the copper. If possible, the bath 
should be screened off with a wooden screen, 
as is cleverly done in Mr. F. Troup’s cottage 
at Letchworth. The combined bitchener and 
copper and the tip-up bath are both excellent 
fittmgs, but their cost is a large item in a 
cheap cottage. The larder should be large, 
with wide shelves, and ventilated by air- 
bricks. The sash-frame should be fixed and 
partly filled with fly-wire instead of glass. 

The coal-hole should hold at least a ton, 
and may very well be lowered a step, and 
open out of the scullery. An outside shed 
for storage is useful, almost essential. Earth- 
closets should be as simply fitted as possible : 
seat with pail under, an earth-bucket and 
shovel being sufficient. Water-closets are but 
little tronble, and the by-law requiring an 
outside window can often be got over. The 
stairs should be from 2 ft. 4 in. to 2 ft. 6 in. 
in clear, and may be as steep as 8 in. rise 
and 84 in. tread. Three bedrooms are the 
minimum required by decency for a family, 
though it is difficult in a single living-room 
cottage to find space for them on the first 
floor. One room may be quite small, and 
need not have a fireplace. The landing is 
sufficiently lit by a fanlight over one door. 
Generally speaking, a southerly aspect is 
best, but an east and west aspect is also 
good. Casements cost less than sashes, and 
are more sympathetic for cottage work. 
Woed-skirtings filled in behind, are good in 
practice, also tiles, but these are more costly. 
Matchboard partitions to bedrooms are 
not sound proof and patent partitions are 
economical enly when used in large quantities. 
Ledged-doors are good, but liable to sag. 
No architraves are needed if the linings 
project to stop the skirting. Bricks seem 
to be the best and cheapest materials, at 
least for nse in brick districts. Drainage is 
the most expensive, if necessary, item in a 
cottage. A cheap and effective system has 
vet to be devised. Joint drainage, if allowed, 
effects a great saving. The best sink-gulleys 
are those with a deep-set grating, the lead 
waste delivering vertically over this. The 
rain-water is best collected in rain-water butts 
or open iron cisterns.” 

After making some suggestions in regard 
to exterior treatment, Mr. Lucas said that in 
regard to the question of village street 
architecture, continuous lines of houses, 
instead of detached houses, led to dignity, 
and he instanced such towns as Blandford and 
Baldock. Economy in cost was a gain to 
be considered. In conclusion, he said that 
the design of inexpensive cottages was well 
worth doing by architects. 

The discussion was opened by Mr. H. G. 
Collins, and continued by Mr. Drummond 
and other speakers. A good ma 
points were brought out, such as 
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still found in some districts for brick ovens 
for bread making, or, as in the west country, 
earthenware ovens. The use of breeze con- 
crete for wall-plates was a good suggestion, 
and one or two speakers said that a fillet 
at chair height saved damage to walls. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams, in summing up 
the discussion, criticised the many sets of 
plans shown on the walls, and considered 
that modern work showed a very great 
advance in practical: qualities, consideration, 
and value of textures. He thought that all 
new materials should be varefully considered, 
but agreed that, so far, brickwork had held 
its own for externa] walling. He then dealt 
with the difference ef habits which led to 
the distinction between the labourers and 
artisans’ homes. Mr. Clough’s cottages, with 
their mansard-roof construction, were in- 
stanced as capital examples of economy in 
building, the Kentish type of high-pitched 
roof being the opposite extreme. Two of 
the newer materials were mentioned in 
bitumen paint for ironwork, and the rot- 
proof stains for external woodwork, both 
being commended. ‘The use of uralite on an 
iron framing was noted for workshop con- 
struction 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Wednesday, 
March 28, at 7.15 p.m., at the Law Society's 
Hall, in conjunction with the Law Students’ 
Debating Society, when a paper would be 
read by Mr. Wm. Woodward, F.R.I.B.A.. 
on “‘The Legal Ownership of Architects’ 
Drawings.” 

- ->- — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Mr. Evan 
Spicer, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—-On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Lambeth Borough Council 5,000/. for contri- 
bution towards purchase of certain land at 
Denmark-hill; Poplar Guardians 61,0002. for 
poor law purposes; and St. Marylebone 
Borough Council 48,545/. for electric lighting. 

Further Strand Improvement.—The peti- 
tion presented by the Further Strand Im- 
provement Committee, and referred to on 
another page, was sent to the Improve- 
ments Committee. 

Secondary Schools.—The following recom- 
mendations of the Education Committee were 
agreed to :— 


“That it be referred to the Education Committee 
to report as to the steps necessary for the acquisition 
of sites as follows :— 

(i.) In the south-west of London, for the accommo- 
dation of the dual school now carried on by the 
Battersea Polytechnic; (ii.) In the north of London, 
for a new boys’ school; (iii.) In Paddington, for the 
accommodation of the mixed school now carried on 
at the London County Council Paddington Technical 
Institute; (iv.) In North Islington. for a new girls’ 
school; (v.) In the south-west of London, for a 
new girls’ school. 

That the Governors of the Addey and Stanhope 
School (Deptford) be asked to submit plans for the 
erection of additional classrooms and an additional 
art room 

That, subject to the Governors of the Aske’s 
School for Boys (Deptford) notifying the Council 
of their willingness to erect a new block of school 
buildings out of the funds of the foundation, an 
equipment grant of 1.0001. be offered to them, and 
that they be informed that the Council will con 
sider the question of increasing its maintenance 
— when the new block shall have been com 
pletec 

That, subject to the Governors of Aske’s School 
for Girls (Deptford) deciding to increase the accom- 
modation of the school, an equipment grant of 500!. 
be offered to them, provided that the work is put 
in hand at once and completed to the satisfaction 
of the Council 

That. subject to the Governors of Camden School 
for Girls (St. Pancras, N.) deciding to extend the 
school buildings, an equipment grant of 800]. be 
offered to them by the Council, provided that the 
work is put in hand at once and completed to the 
satisfaction of the Council 

That the Governors of the Central Foundation 
School for Girls (Whitechapel) be asked to submit 
proposals for the enlargement of the accommodation 
of the school out of the funds of the foundation 
and that. subject to the plans being approved by 
the Council, they be offered an equipment grant of 
4001. in connexion with the enlargement. provided 
that the work is put in hand at once and carried out 
to the satisfaction of the Council 

That an equipment grant of 5001. be offered to 
the Governors of the Stepney and Bow Foundation 

n connexion with the rebuilding of the Coopers’ 
Company's School (Mile End), provided that the 
work is undertaken at once and completed to the 
Satisfaction of the Council, and that they be in- 
formed that the Council will consider the question 
of increasing the maintemance grant in connexion 
Ww cs the rebuilding of the school. 

‘hat the Governors of the Greycoat Hospital 
(Westminster) be informed that the Council Pill 








consider the question of increasing its maintenance 
grants for the year 1906-7 on the completion of the 
extension of the buildings now being made. 

That the Governors of James Allen’s School 
(Dulwich) be asked to submit proposals for the 
extension of the school we in order to reduce 
the size of the classes, and that an equipment grant 
of 400. be offered to the Governors in connexion 
with the enlargement, provited that the work is 
put in hand at once completed to the satisfac- 
ion of the Council. 

That the Governors of the Latyener Upper School 
(Hammersmith) be asked to submit, at an early 
date, plans for increasing the accommodation 
the school at the expense of the foundation. 

That the Governors of the Owen’s School (boys) 
(Finsbury, C.) be asked to submit proposals for the 
enlargement of the school, or for the removal of the 
boys’ school to a more northern part of the county. 

That the Governors of Parmiter’s School (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.) be asked to submit proposals for 
the enlargement of the accommodation of the school 
out of the funds of the foundation, and that, 
subject, to the proposals being approved, they be 
offered an equipment grant of 300/, in connexion 
with the enlargement, if carried out at once to the 
satisfaction of the Council. , 

That the Governors of the Roan School (girls) 
(Greenwich) be offered a grant of 6,000/. in connexion 
with the erection of new buildings, provided that 
the work is commenced at once, and completed to 
the satisfaction of the Council. ; 

That the Governors of St. Mary’s College (Padding- 
ton, N.) be informed that, subject to their under- 
taking to obtain the premises of the Kensington 
Park High School, and thus increase the accommo- 
dation of their school by September, 1906, the Council 
will consider the question of increasing its main- 
tenance grant. y : 

That the Governors of St. Olave’s and St. Saviour's 
Grammar School (boys) (Rotherhithe) be offered an 
equipment grant of 2,000/. towards the cost of ex- 
tending the accommodation of the present build- 
ing, on condition that it is taken in hand at once 
and completed to the satisfaction of the Council. 

That the Governors of St. Saviour’s and St. Olave's 
School (girls) (Bermondsey) be offered an equipment 
grant of 1.500l. towards the cost of extending the 
accommodation of the present buildings, on con- 
dition that the work is put in hand at once and 
completed to the satisfaction of the Council. 

That the Governors of the Whitechapel Foundation 
School (Whitechapel) be asked to submit proposals 
for enlarging the school on the falling in of the 
lease of premises adjoining the school, and that an 
equipment grant of 5001. be offered to them in con- 
nexion with the enlargement, provided that it is 
put in hand at once and completed to the satisfac- 
tion of the Council. 

_That the Governors of the William Ellis School 
(St. Pancras, N.) be asked to provide two additional 
classrooms and new desks. 

That, subject to the Governors of the Lewisham 
Grammar School (Lewisham) consenting to enlarge 
the accommodation of this school to the satisfac- 
tion of the Council, they be offered a grant of 6,000!.”’ 

General Lines of Buildings in Fulham-road 
and Fulham Park-road—The Building Act 
Committee reported as follows :— 

“On May 3, 1904, we reported that a successful 
appeal had been made to the Tribunal of Appeal 
against the certificate of the architect of the Council, 
acting in the capacity of the superintending archi- 
tect of metropolitan buildings, defining the general 
line of buildings on the south side of Fulham-road, 
westward of Munster-road. We have now to report 
that on December 22, 1905, the superintending archi- 
tect defined the general line of buildings on the 
western side of Fulham-park-road btween Fulham- 
road and Landridge-road, that an appeal was made 
against his certificate, and that on January 23, 1906, 
the Tribunal of Appeal reversed the certificate and 
decided that there was no general line of buildings 
on the western side of the street leading from 
Fulham-rozd to the junction of Fulham-park-gardens 
and Fulham-park-road. The result of this decision 
is that. except _in so far as the provisions of sect. 13 
of the London Building Act, 1894, as to the prescribed 
distance may apply, there is nothing to prevent the 
erection of houses on the site in question close up 
to the public way. In order that the effect of these 
decisions of the Tribunal of Appeal. which enable the 
applicants to build very considerably in advance of 
the lines defined by the superintending architect, 
may be clearly understood, we have given instructions 
for a cartoon to be prepared and hung in the Council! 
chamber. EF a 

Mr. Cobb asked why the case was allowed 
to go by default, and why the borough coun- 
cil was not informed that the Council intended 
to take no action. 

Captain Hemphill said that the case did 
not go by default. There was a decision on 
the report of the superintending architect 
defining the line, and it was not usual for 
the Council to appear on such occasions. In 
nearly all cases, whether the Council was 
right or wrong, the Tribunal allocated the 
costs against the Council. 

Mr. Phillimore said that the Council did 
not appear as a party to the appeal; and 
consequently the Tribunal was not able to 
pile up the costs against the Council. 

Colonel Rotton asked if it was true that 
the Tribunal was habitually unfair to the 
Council. That seemed a very serious state- 
ment to make, and if the statement was true 
and the Tribunal was in the habit of piling 
up the costs against the Council, then it 
would be necessary to get another Tribunal. 
(Several members: That is what we want. ) 
The state of affairs was very unsatisfactory. 

Captain Hemphill said there was no reason 














——— 
why the borough council should not, if they hag 
desired, have taken action in the matter. 4s 
to the Tribunal, he did not intend to say 
that they were habitually unjust to the Coup. 
‘cil, but their decisions had been in the great 
majority of cases against the interests of th 
public and in the interests of the people who 
appeared before the Tribunal against the 
reasonable and fair decisions of the Council, 
Holborn to Strand and Southampton-row— 
Tramway-subway and Paving, etc., Works — 
The Hig fy and Improvements Committees 
recommended, and it was agreed, that 
additional expenditure not exceeding 550. be 
sanctioned in respect of the employment of a 
resident engineer and of clerks of works in con. 
nexion with the execution, under the direc. 
tion of the Works Committee, of the paving 
and tramway-subway, etc., works in the 
Holborn to Strand and Southampton-row 
improvements. 
neroachment on Land, Mansell-street.— 
The Improvements Committee reported as 
follows :— 
“In connexion with the Mansell-stree{ improve 
ment terms were agreed for the purchase of the 
rtion of the site of the Swan public-house needed 
for widening the road to 50 ft. It was arranged 
that this width should be measured from the front 
of the forecourt of the buildings on the opposite 
side of the road, but, owing apparently to an over. 
sight on the part of the persons acting for the 
owners of the Swan public-house, the premises 
were rebuilt with the frontage 50 ft. from the 
frontage of the buildings on the opposite side of 
the road, and not, as arranged, 50 [t. from the 
front of the forecourts. The encroacliment on the 
land purchased for the improvement is about 
2 ft. 3 in., while the area of the Jand which has 
been encroached upon is about 63 sq. ft. We have 
agreed with the owners of the property for the 
deduction, owing to this encroachment, of 500. 
from the purchase money payable to them, and that 
when the premises are rebuilt the frontage shall 
be set back to the proper line without fu 
compensation. This sum represents rather less than 
twice the pro rata cost of the land which tas been 
unlawfully built upon, and is calculated on the 
basis of the total amount payable to the cwners in 
respect of their interest in land and the disturbance 
to their trade. We recommend that the arrange. 
ment under which, in consequence of an encroach- 
ment upon land acquired for the widening of Man. 
sell-street, 500/. has been deducted from the com 
nsation payable to the owners of the Swan public 
oars No. 94, Mansell-street, be confirmed 


After discussion, the matter was referred 
back to the Committee. 

Site for Sub-Fire Station.—The Highways 
Committee reported, and it was agreed, that 
the estimate of expenditure on capital account 
of 10,000/., submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee to cover the cost of vit the pro- 

rty in Gray’s Inn-road, submitted to the 
Mekwase Committee on January 25, 1906, be 








an 
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approved. : : 
olborn to Strand—*“ Morning Post 
Premises.—The Improvements Committee 


recommended, and it was agreed, that the 
approval of the construction of vaults in 
Aldwych, Wellington-street, and Exeter 
street at the Morning Post premises be con- 
firmed; and that the construction of a lift im 
a recess on the Exeter-street side of the 
building and of an opening in the footway he 
Wellington-street as shown on the plan v 
sanctioned. me 

Goldsmiths’ College.—The following recom: 
mendations of the Education Committee were 
agreed to :— . 

“That the estimate of expenditure on maintenance 





account of 4,0001., submitted by the Fina ibe A 
mittee, in respect of the grant of that amoun re 


the maintenance of day and evening ass 
the Goldsmiths’ College, be approved. ; 
That, subject to suitable arrangements Del's 
with the University of London for the conduc © 
the school of art at the Goldsmiths («lez oa 
sufficiently practical lines to meet the si ws o' be 
Council, the Council do express its © Hinges. oe 
contribute for the present a grant nol con” 
1,000. a vear for the maintenance ‘of the ces am 
evening classes therein. Pt 
That the department of mechanical 4\\ 
engineering and the classes connected with 
building trades now conducted at the Gos! 
College be removed as soon as possible to é 
institution; and that it be referred to | 


g nade 





tion Committee to consider and report Lnliigs Py 
provision of such institution as near as bw 


the New Cross or Lewisham Junct 
stations. acil for 
That arrangements be made by the Courel 
the provision of evening classes either 9 (°c 
institution referred to im resolution ol veg 
separate institution in the neighbourlieoo ° © 
TOSS. nae hor sritable 
That, pending the provision of other "ty, 
accommodation, the Council do make 4 4} cost 
the University of London to cover the sciue. por 
of conducting the evening classes in mechan Vat 
electrical engineering and the building petro 
the Goldsmith wah 









s College, such grant not 
2,000’. a year.” i 
Stepney Jewish School.—The Eda 
Committee reported that on penruery the 

1905, they decided to ask the trustees © 
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ish School (Stepney) to join with 
Stepney Jer in making application to the 
the 4 of Education for a scheme dealing 
ith the management of the school trust. 
The trastees have now forwarded their 


application, which is a8 follows :— 


we emission to contribute the Rothschild 
(i) For oor towards the cost of building an 
fund bly hall, new classrooms, and mak.ng improve- 
ments 2 the existing building, which would include 


ions required by the Council. : 
the alteratiiin tees propose to add to the schooi 
te 3 piece of freehold land which is stated to be 
the property of the committee. ‘ 
i) The trustees also propose to provide from 
un ds an additional sum of 4,000’. towards 


tel Co og and improvements,” 

The Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that, subject to the plans of the new 
buildings and alterations being approved by 
the Council, and to provision being made in 
the scheme as to the amount of the income of 
the fund (when replaced) which should be 
paid to the Council under sect. 13 of the 
Education Act, 1902, the trustees of the 
Stepney Jewish Schoo] (Stepney) be informed 
that the Council has no observations to offer 
on the proposed application to the Board of 
Education for a scheme. 

The Tribunal of Appeal under the Building 
4et_—-The Building Act Committee reported 
that they had had under consideration a letter 
from the Home Secretary forwarding, for the 
observations of the Council, a copy of a letter 
received from the members of the Tribunal of 
Appeal constituted under sect. 175 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, asking that the 
rate of remuneration granted to them in 
respect of their services may be increased 
In accordance with the terms of sect. 179 of 
the Act, the Home Secretary in 1894 dec ided 
that the members of the Tribunal should be 
paid by fees, and fixed the amount of the 
fees at three guineas for the first hour and 
two guineas for each subsequent hour of each 
day's sitting of the Tribunal, and in 1895 it 
was laid down that such remuneration was 
imited to the sitting of the Tribunal in its 
judicial capacity. The amount of the fees 
then fixed has remained unchanged up to the 
present. The members of the Tribunal ask 
that the rate of remuneration may be 
increased to five guineas for the first hour 
and three guineas for each subsequent hour or 
part of an hour, and that each member should 
recelvé &@ mimimum fee of twelve guineas in 
respect of each appeal when an appointment 
has been fixed, whether the case is argued 
before the Tribunal or not, and further that 
such fees should be paid whether the mem- 
‘ers of the Tribunal are acting judicially or 
not, provided they are employed in the work 


of the Tribunal. The Committee pro 
ceeded : 


by Bis stated that the maximum amount earned 
wf 1004 1 mber of the Tribunal duting tie ten years 
renect te Was 401. 163., which was paid in 
without Bad —- five of which were settled 
te mot i ing ward and the average ar ount 
yas peat i spect of the ninetyeight sittings of 
ves Gee ae uration of rather less than four hours 
Ne sufficient 1s This amount appears to us to 
inom seating Oe if the members are prevented 
fixed for {he het sonal appointments on the days 
somber of . learing of appeals. The increased 
London Deliing Avie? may be made urder the 
advaneed by the cts (Amendment) Act, 1605, is 
reason why t} ‘ members of the Tribunal as one 
creased. It is, rate of remuneration should be in- 
time to form anv Cburse, impossible at the present 
preals under the eee as to what the number of 
pinion that. cha a° Act may be, but we are of 
probably he’ foun. d the number be large, it would 
* lound advisable for the Tribunal to 


Mt Stated ints ee . 
he sittings ams rls. and if necessary to cont inne 
hen before they Vay to day until all the cases 
he cata ana im had been settled. Should this be 


ng that the sittings lasted six 

Average remuneration for each 

Bere thirteen guineas, and we 

the present sea Cnethened in our opinion that 
4 fees ja adequate " 

The Commit+ . 

and the es "Cg recommended accordingly, 
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Portion of the Crescent Site-—The Improve- 
ments Committee reported as follows :— 


“We have had before us a proposal for a lease, 
for ninety-nine years, at a rent of 56,000/. @ year, 
of the central portion of the crescent site formed in 
connexion with the Holborn to Strand improvement. 
the site hag an area of about 123,360 sq. ft., and 
lies between Aldwych and the Strand, being bounded 
on the east and west by the 50 ft. app which 
it is proposed to form between the Sirand and Ald- 
wych. It has frontages of about 636 ft. to Aldwych, 
about 413 ft. to the Strand, about 236 [t. to the 
approach on the west side of the site, and about 
231 ft. to that on the east side. The pro has 
been made by Mr. L. Wormser on behalf of a syndi- 
cate who have prepared a scheme for developin 
the site ag a whole. A company is to be forme 
for this object with a capital of 1,000,0001., and 
arrangements have been made for underwriting 
nearly the whole of this amount. From inquiries 
made through the Council's bankers, we are satis- 
fied that the necessary capital will le forthcoming, 
and that the financial position of the underwriters 
justifies the Council in favourably considering the 
present offer. 

It is proposed to erect on the central pcertion of 
the site a stone building of commanding archi 
tectural features. This building will contain large 
galleries for use in connexion with a permanent ex- 
hibition of arts and manufactures; it will also 
contain a theatre, a concert hall, and a restaurant 
Beyond the central block of buildings the site will 
be inclosed by shops with basements. ground floors, 
and two floors above. There will he seventy-eight 
shops on the ground floor and seventy-ight on the 
first floor, while the second floor will be let for 
commercial purposes. The promoters have under- 
taken to spend not less than 500.0001. in the erection 
of these buildings. They state that negotiations 
have already been commenced for letting portions 
of the buildings, and that they have no doubt as 
to the disposal of the whole to substantial tenants. 
There will be no larger area between the shops and 
the central building than that which is necessary 
to provide for the access of light and air. 
The p'ans, elevations, and specifications of all the 
buildings will be entirely subject to the Council’s 
approval. 

The lease will be in the Council’s usual form, sub- 
ject to such modifications as may be necessary for 
the special undertaking, and will give the Council 
entire control as to the uses to which the buildings 
will be put. and also the right of re-entry, if the 
buildings are put to any other use than that 
sanctioned when the lease is taken up. 

We recommend that, subject to the terms and 
conditions of an agreement to be prepared by the 
Council's solicitor, the central portion [having an 
area of about 123,350 sq. ft. . . . of the crescent 
site. formed in connexion with the Holborn to Strand 
improvement, be let for a term of ninety-nine years 
at a rent of 55,0001. a year on an agreement for a 
lease to Mr. L. Wormser, on behalf of a syndicate 
which has been formed for dealing with the site: 
and that the [Improvements Committee be authorised 
to complete the matter on the basis (i.) that one 
year’s peppercorn be allowed, and that the rent for 
the second and third years be at the rate of 27,500’ 
a year; (ii.) that one year’s ground rent (55,000I.) be 
paid to the Council upon the signing of the building 
agreement, and that this sum be forfeited to the 
Council in the event of the promoters not taking up 
their lease; (iii.) that no public drinking bars be 
allowed other than those proposed to be used in the 
theatre during the performances, and that these 
be subject to the usual requirements of the Lord 
Chamberlain, and that the sale of alcoholic liquors 
be restricted to the central building and to the 
courts and verandahs forming part thereof; (iv,) that 
the buildings be erected in accordance with plans 
to be approved by the Council and that a sum of 
not less than 500 be spent in the erection of 
such buildings; (v.) that no deviation from or altera 
tion of there plans be allowed without the previous 
sanction of the Council; (vi.) that the Council 
reserves the right to terminate the lease at any 
time and to enter into possession of the site and 
the buildings erected thereon if, without the previous 
permission of the Council, such site or buildings be 
put to any other use than that sanctioned by the 
Council when the lease is taken up: and (vii) that 
no part of the site or of the buildings thereon be 
sub-let without the sanction of the Council.” 


Mr. Hubbard, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that they had had a petition pre 
sented from the Royal Academy; there had 
been previous petitions of the same character, 
and the Council had always decided to take 
no action. With regard to the previous 
scheme, that was an offer for an option of a 
lease without a deposit, but in the present 
scheme they had a definite offer for a lease, 
with a deposit of 55,000/. upon signing the 
agreement. The other scheme involved a 
licence for the whole of the central building, 
grounds, and terraces, but now the licence 
would be only for the restaurant in the 
central building and in the open courts, or 
verandahs, where food would be served, and 
these would be much smaller than the open 
spaces in the previous scheme. There would 
be only one theatre, instead of two, and there 
would be two-story shops with one floor 
above, and no promenades on the roofs of the 
shons, as was proposed in the former scheme. 
The area of the open courts would be 
restricted to a minimum compatible with the 
access of light and air, and, owing to the 
number of shops being increased from about 
sixty to 176, the Council would have increased 
security for its ground rent. Another import- 
ant matter was that, whereas in the former 
proposal there was no fixed amount for the 


roadway of the street Mr. A. W. 








expenditure on the buildings, the Committee 
had now secured a minimum expenditure of 
500,0007. 

Mr. Howell Williams congratulated the 
Committee upon having made such a good 
bargain. 

Sir Melvill Beachcroft, while joining in that 
congratulation, stated that there was a very 
strong feeling about the alignment, and an 
influential committee had been formed with 
the object of getting a better architectural 
view of the Law Courts. He proposed, 
therefore, to ask the Council to add the 
following words to the recommendation :— 
“And that the building line at the south-east 
end be such as the Council may determine, 
having regard to the alignment which the 
Council may fix hereafter.” 

Captain Swinton seconded the addendum, 
remarking that if this proposal were accepted 
it might be possible to get an adequate view 
of the Gladstone statue. 

The Chairman ruled that Sir Melvill 
Beachcroft’s amendment was out of order, as 
it would increase the cost of the improvement, 
and must, therefore, be dealt with as a 
separate recommendation 

The recommendation of the Committee was 
then, without further discussion, adopted 
with only one dissentient. 

Road Widening, Old Brompton-road, Ken 
sington.—The Improvements Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, that ex 
penditure not exceeding 2,265/. be sanctioned 
in respect of the widening of Old Brompton- 
road near Sumner-place; that consent be given 
under sect. 72 of the Metropolis Manage 
ment (Amendment) Act, 1862, to the widening 
executed by the Council of the Royal Borough 
of Kensington ; 

The Council adjourned at 7.30 p.m. 

initia neil 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 15894 
BUILDING ACT. 

Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following 
applications under the London Building Act, 
1894. The names of applicants are given 
between parentheses : 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Norwood and Wandsworth.t—Buildings on the 
south side of Lancaster-road, Norwood, bet ween 
Chatsworth-road and Dalmore-road (Mr. C. J. 
Bentley for Mr. L. 8S. Rogers).—Consent. 

St, Pancras, West.—The retention of an 
Uluminated sign at No, 292, Euston-road, St, 
Pancras (Mr. A, Monighetti).—Consent. 

Lewisham,t—Retention of two projecting shops 
at Nos. 17 and 19, Loampit-vale, Lewisham 
(Messrs, Blake & Dannatt).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A flight of steps in front of the 


Southfields Baptist Chapel, Wimbledon-park- 
road, Wandsworth (Mr. R. H. Weymouth).— 
Consent, 


Woolwich.—Bay windows in front of Nos, 20, 
26, 28, and 30, Beechill-road, Eltham (Mr, J. J. 
Bassett for Mr. A. Cameron Corbett).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Bay windows in front of Nos, | and 
7, Glenshiel-road, Eltham (Mr. J. J. Bassett for 
Mr. A. Cameron Corbett).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—A porch to a house to be known 
as “Dulce Domum,” on the western side of 
Cleanthus-road, Shooter’s-hill, Plumstead (Mr, 
A, A, Beard), —Consent. 

Deptford.—Ten one-story shops at the junction 
of Horstead-road, Arica-road, and Revelon-road, 
Brockley (Mr. A. H. Kersey for the trustees of the 
late Robert Kersey ).— Refused, 

Battersea,—A porch to a proposed new church 
on the east side of Altenburg-gardens, Clapham- 
common (Messrs, Kelly & Dickie for the Rev. 
G. Grady).—Refused. 

Marylebone, East.—An iron and glass shelter 
to the premises of Messrs. Waring, Limited, 
Oxford-street, St. Marylebone, on the east side 
of Binstead-street (Mr. R. F. Atkinson for Messrs, 
Waring, Limited),— Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Dulwich.—A building on the north side of 
Grace’s-mews, Camberwell-grove, Camberwell, 
with the forecourt boundary fence at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
Osborn, for 
Mr. J. F. Chiverall).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, East,A two-story building at 
the rear of No, 8, Rochester-square, Kentish- 
town, to abut upon Rochester-place at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of that street (Mr. T. B, Westacott for 
Mr. W. Baskwill).—Consent, 

Stepney.—A wood and glass roof over a portion 
of the vard at the rear of No, 52, Mile End-road, 
Stepney, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of Cecil-street 
(Mr, W. E. H. Crawley for Messrs. Franks & 
Simons),—Consent, : 
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Camberwell, North.—Houses on a site on the 


east side of Elmington-road, Camberwell, with 
the forecourt fences at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of that 
street (Mr, W. M. Proudfoot for Mr. 8, F. Cope).— 
Refused, 

Kensington, South.—The retention of an iron 
forecourt railing in front of No, 22, Aubrey-walk, 
Kensington, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the roadway of the street 
(Messrs, Selby and Kislingbury for Mr, A, Withers). 
—Refused, 

Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and Prjoections. 

Islington, North.—A library building with 
projecting porches on the east side of Holloway- 
road and south side of Fieldway-crescent, 
Islington (Mr. H. T. Hare for the Islington 
Metropolitan Borough Council).—Consent, 

Width of Way and Space at Rear, 

Bethnal-green, South-west.—A building at the 
corner of old Nichol-street and Chance-street, 
Bethnal-green (Mr. C, R. Peters),—Consent. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Woolwich.—Three temporary wood and iron 
sheds at the Borough Council's Callis-yard 
Depot, Woolwich, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of Callis-yard (Mr. J. 
Rush Dixon for the Woolwich Metropolitan 
Borough Council),—Consent, 

Lines of Frontage and Construction, 

Rotherhithe. —An iron gangway to connect 
Hay’s Wharf and Willson’s Wharf, over the 
public right of way leading from Battle-bridge- 
lane to Battle-bridge-stairs, Rotherhithe (pro- 
prietors of Hay’s Wharf),—Consent, 

Rotherhithe. t—A wood and iron chute of a 
temporary character to connect Hay’s Wharf 
with Willson’s Wharf, over the public way of 
Battle-bridge-lane, Rotherhithe (the proprietors 
of Hay’s Wharf),—Consent. 


Space at Rear, 

Hampstead.—A modification of the provisions 
of section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building, to be known as No, 8, 
Frogaal-terrace, West End-lane, Hampstead, 
with an irregular open space at the rear (Mr. R. L, 
Pearce for the Middlesex Building Company, 
Limited),—Consent, 

Deptford.—A modification of the provisions of 
section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed erection 
of buildings on a site at the junction of Horstead, 
Arica, and Revelon-roads with irregular open 
spaces at the rear (Mr. A. H. Kersey for the 
trustees of the late R. Kersey).—Refused. 

Cubical Extent. 

Strand,—A building on the site of Nos, 132-135, 
Long-acre, to exceed in extent 250,000 cub. ft., 
and to be used for the purposes of a 
carriage works, repair shops, and showrooms (Mr, 
W. Woodward for Messrs, Slatter & Son and Mr. 
W. H. Eastgate).—Refused. 

Height of Buildings, 
Hanover-Square,—That the applica- 
tion of Mr, C, L. Morgan, forthe London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company, for an 
extension of the period within which the erection 
of an addition to the Grosvenor Hotel, Victoria- 
station, Buckingham-palace-road, Westminster, 
was required to be completed, be granted,— 
Agreed, 


St. George : 


The recommendations marked * are 
to the views of the local authorities. 


— ~~ -- 


Fifty Wears Hgo. 


From Tue Builder or Marcu 22. 1856 


contrary 


TYNDALL’S-BUILDINGS is a court containing 
twenty-two houses, of which the society have 
obtained possession of seventeen, including 
the two shops in Gray’s Inn-lane, one on 
each side of the archway, and will presently 
have the rest. The houses are all front, few 
of them having even the smallest outlet, and 
are in the most miserable state of dilapida- 
tion. The shutters and doors are broken; 
from most of the windows projects a 
well-known apparatus for drying the day’s 
“wash”; the pavement is broken and out 
of level, retaining decomposing matter to 
contaminate the air; while the basement 
story of nearly all the houses is filled with 
fetid refuse, of which it has been the re- 
ceptacle for years. In some of the houses it 
would seem scarcely possible that human 
beings could live: the floors are in holes, the 
stairs broken down, and the plastering fallen; 
nevertheless, they are densely peopled, and 
as much rent is paid for the rooms as ought 
to obtain for the tenants decent accommoda- 
tion. In one the roof has fallen in. It was 
driven in by a tipsy woman one night, who 


motor | 








sought to escape over the tiles from her hus- 
band. Listen to the conversation, if so it 
may be called, of those inhabiting it: you 
will find it in keeping with the disordered, 
disruptured, disreputable locality : notice the 
faces that press gy 8 the window-pane, or 
come out in to the doorways as a stranger 
passes round the court; you will find them 
altogether in accordance—as the house, so the 
inmates. Three or four years since, several 
of the cellars were inhabited, the place was 
ill-drained, cesspools were in the dark under- 
parts. The police have since then interfered, 
and the drainage has been slightly improved. 
The condition, however, is still bad enough. 
Take, for example, one of the houses as a 
specimen of the rest. Entering the doorway, 
we were shown a narrow staircase. dark 
as night, broken and shaky, down which we 
groped with bent back and much difficulty. 
At the bottom a glimmering light showed a 
water-barrel which would hold fifty or sixty 
gallons at the most. It was at this time not 
eleven o'clock in the morning, and the water 
was all gone, and this was not to be won- 


dered at, when we found that this barrel | 


was the only supply furnished for two houses, 
which, at the lowest calculation, contained a 
population of 100 persons old and young—this 
to serve for all purposes of cleanliness and 
domestic use. In this dim undercroft was also 
the only convenience provided for the same 
number of persons. The smell was abomin- 
able. The owners of such places, as we have 
before observed, say :—“ People of this sort 
are naturally dirty, and it is useless to do 
anything with them.” We would ask in 
reply, “ How is it possible that good habits 























fllustrations, 


PALAZZO AVIGNONESI, MONE. 
PULCIANO, 


| HE Palazzo Avignonesi was built by 

Giacomo Barozzi, of Vignola, dur. 
ing the latter half of the XVIth 
century. The building looks wel| 
in execution, being situated upon the angle 
of the main thoroughfare (a very steep hj/)) 
of Montepulciano, a small town in Central 
Italy, about 2,000 ft. above sea level, 

The ground floor rooms are vaulted over 
and, although now used as a granary, stjjj 
retain very good frescoed ceilings and walls, 

The sections show the curious arrangement 
of window seat and step up so often used in 
Italian houses. 

The upper floors have been reconstructed. 
and are now used as flats, although the facade 
remains untouched. The coat of arms over 
the doorway is that of Cardinal Roberto 
Bellarmin, being probably added after the 
completion of the building. 
toner U. Grace 





BLEBO HOUSE, FIFESHIRE. 
Tuese illustrations show additions which 
have been made to Blebo House, Cupar, Fife 
The house, which stands on a very finely 
wooded site, is of a simple Classic design 
typical of Scotch mansion houses about the 
middle of the XVIIIth century, and is built 
of local yellow sandstone. The additions 
have been carried out in the same stone, 
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Zllustrations, 


PALAZZO AVIGNONEST, MONTR. 
PULCIANO, 

HE Palazzo Avignonesi was built by 
Giacomo Barozzi, of Vignola, dur. 
ing the latter half of the XVIth 
century. The building looks wel] 

in execution, being situated upon the angle 

of the main thoroughfare (a very steep hill) 
of Montepulciano, a small town in Central 

Italy, about 2,000 ft. above sea level. 

The ground floor rooms are vaulted over, 
and, although now used as a granary, stil] 
retain very good frescoed ceilings and walls, 

The sections show the curious arrangement 

f window seat and step up so often used in 
italian houses 

The upper floors have been reconstructed, 
and are now used as flats, although the facade 
remains untouched. The coat of arms over 
the doorway is that of Cardinal Roberto 
Bellarmin. being probably added after the 
ompletion of the building. 

Lioner U. Grace 
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BLEBO HOUSE, FIFESHIRE. 
Tuese illustrations show additions which 
have been made to Blebo House, Cupar, Fife. 
The house, which stands on a very finely 
wooded site, is of a simple Classic design 
typical of Scotch mansion houses about the 
iddie of the XVIIIth century, and is built 
of local yellow sandstone. The additions 
have been carried out in the same stone, 
ind the roofs are covered with green 
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HACKNEY CENTRAL LIBRARY COMPETITION: FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN.—By Mr. H. A. Crovcn, A.RLBA. 
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Westmorland slates, wh.le the inside fin'shings 
are executed in fumed oak and pitch-pine. 

The architect is Mr, James Findlay, of 
Dundee. 

HACKNEY LIBRARY. 

Tus design, which was placed first by 
Mr. J. W. Simpson, the assessor, in a recent 
open competition, provides accommodation 
for a central library which it is intended to 
erect at the corner of Mare-street and 
Paragon-street, Hackney. 

The form of the plan is determined by 
the lines of the site, and an endeavour 
has been made to obtain complete super 
vision, by a small staff, not only of the read- 
ng-rooms but also of the public stairs and 
entrance. Efficient natural lighting and 
‘ross-ventilation have also been aimed at. 

lt is intended to face the building with 
Monks Park stone and red brick, while the 
‘onstruction will be fireproof throughout. 

The architect is Mr. Henry A. Crouch. 


BUILDINGS IN CHRISTCHURCH. NEW 


: ZEALAND. 
THESE illustrations, taken from photo- 


graphs, are given in connexion with the first 
article in this issue, to which the reader is 


referred. 
——--+--e—___. 
Architectural Societies. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
_ ron meeting of this Society was held 
ast tuesday evening, and was presided over 


byMr. Paul Ogden. F.R.1.B.A., who, after a 


Cha preliminary remarks, called upon Mr. 
i Swain to read a paper entitled 
Fa ~ velopment of Plan.” The lecturer 
ena M ngth with the subject, and showed 

In the modern planning of ecclesiastical, 


publi ind domesti ili : 
oa mestic 
development buildings there is a 


early and 
illustrated 
century, ‘J 
remarks oj 


medieval times. The lecture was 
chiefly by plans of the XVth 
he ( hairman, in his summing-up 
donut’, PV ti instances which clearly 
With the vi... — of plan in accordance 
felt that the books feanee aren, Mlt- Onden 
were in teandlges s dealing with this subject 
oly gave “nl *s mere pretences, for they 
develonn..., - 22S Without showing their 
pment to that stage. 


Books. 
Macqvory. English Furniture. 





4 Histy y 
ry By Percy 


trom the crude design of the | 


Bullen Ltd RI. London : Lawrence & 
Sons. 1993, New York: G. P. Putnam’s | 
Tes second 


volume ot this sumptuously- 
Period oj 1Story _ Commences with that 
lollowing woe- ‘i in furniture production 
M the midd|, ‘ the death of Oliver Cromwell 
Period deal Re : 
Years oot), "ith is spread over about eighty 

®, Called by the . 


illustrated 


of the XVIIth century. The | 





author the ‘Age of ling Gibbons in the XVIIIth century. 
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Design for Hackney Central Library. Section. 


Walnut.” Walnut-trees appear to have been 
planted in great quantities in Elizabeth's 
reign, and the wood was for some time only 
used as a decoration in conjunction with oak ; 
it was much used for furniture on the Con- 
tinent, and by the Restoration was in general 
use in this country as a suitable framework 
for upholstered furniture. When large pieces 
of furniture were made throughout of wal- 
nut it is probable that the wood was im- 


ported, as in the case of oak wainscot 
pannelling in Elizabethan times. Oak still 
held its own for constructional purposes, 


walnut being veneered to its surface with 
applied mouldings in the same wood. It is 
not easy to find a more beautifully-marked 
wood than English walnut, the one objection 
to its use being its liability to decay by 
worm if neglected; this defect is probably 
the weightiest of those reasons which ied 
our ancestors to adopt mahogany in its 
place. As a reassurance to the lovers of wal- 
nut furniture, we would point out. that 
mahogany is also liable to decay by worm 
if not carefully cleaned at intervals with 
paraffin oil. Chapter I. contains matter relat- 
ing to chairs and cabinets of the Restoration 
Pericd, a period remarkable for the fine com- 
bination of carving and turnery; the later 
chairs aim at graceful combinations of the 
lines of the various parts rather than richness 
of ornament, or where richness of ornament 
is aimed at it is obtained by velvet and 
silk covers of fine design. The third chapter 
deals with the early marquetry work of the 
last quarter of the XVIIth century. Mr. 
Macquoid shows by illustration that in cut- 
ting their marqueterie patterns the ground 
was not wasted; two chests of drawers are 
shown of the same design in which the dark 
wood cut away forms the ground in one and 
the pattern in the cther. It is difficult to 
discriminate between foreign and English 
marquetry; there is no doubt much that is 
regarded as foreign work was made in this 
country, and Mr. Macquoid mentions several 
characteristics of the English examples. 
Chapter IV. deals with stools and settees ; the 
latter show some of the most beautiful 
designs in structure and material of any 
class or period in the history of furniture. 
The damasks and velvets made for the pur- 
pose are most rich and fanciful in design and 
colour, the turning and carved scroll-work 
and the lines of the compositions bold, grace- 
ful, and delicate; here and there extrava- 
gance may spoil the effect as in the settee, 
Plate VI. As a general rule the pieces are 
wrought to the highest pitch of perfection ; 
figures 71 and 72 are examples of this. 
The chapter also includes an account and 
many illustrations of the silver tables, 
mirrors, and furniture that were in vogue in 
Charles IT.’s time; the custom of overlaying 
furniture with silver was fortunately 
knocked on the head by a tax on plate 
imposed by William III. in 1696, when no 
doubt great quantities of Charles II. silver 
furniture disappeared into the melting-pot. 


The next extravagance was that of Grin- 
Both 


niente tii oasat oN 





in technical exceilence and beauty the wood- 
carving of this period excels anything pro- 
duced in other countries, though it lead to no 
advance in construction; the realism of 
the decoration is out of place in serviceable 
pieces of furniture. It is at this juncture 
that the beneficial influence of architects like 
Sir Christopher Wren began to be felt in 
furniture design. Chapter V. deals with chairs 
and the latter marquetry, and Chapter VI. 
with lacquers, which became a_ fashionable 
form of decoration in the XVIIIth century, 
practised both by professional artists and 
amateurs. Chapter VII. deals with beds— 
enormous structures, some near 20 ft. high, 
hung with the richest velvets. Beds were 
considered by far the most important furni- 
ture in the room, and were specially described 
in wills of the period. The remaining chap- 
ters bring us down to Queen's Anne's reign, 
a prolific period of production, united with 
saneness of taste. They show the develop- 
ment of the cabriole leg and the ball-and- 
claw foot. the illustrations of which pre 
pares us for the third volume, which 1s to 
deal with mahogany furniture. 


Cassell’s Building Construction. By Pro 
fessor Henry Apams, M.Inst.( E., ec. 
London : Cassell & Co. 1906. 


lo ?PHE various text-books on building con- 
struction this new work is a welcome 
addition. Originally issued in weekly parts, 
the traatise now appears in the form of a 
handsome volume of more than 550 pages, 
illustrated by 2,300 blocks and twelve full- 
page .wloured plates. The first thing t 
strike the eye in a preliminary examination 
is the thoroughly business-like manner in 
which the author has set abou: his onerous 
task. No space is wasted by tedious pre- 
liminary observations. and from first to last 
everything said is to the point. Including 
a brief introduction there are twenty-two 
chapters, each divided into paragraphs with 
distinctive headings, which in many cases 
render unnecessary any reference to the 
index. The latter is a specially praiseworthy 
feature occupying sixteen pages, and _con- 
taining nearly 4,000 references. The illus- 
trations are, without exception, reproduced 
from line drawings and diagrams, many Of 
them have figured dimensions, and wherever 
such treatment is suitable they are drawn 
in aceordance with a uniform system 
enabling the reader to identify at a glance 
the chief materials of constraction indicated. 
One disadvantage we must point out Is that 
the coloured plates are not invariably bound 
in appropriate positions. For example, the 
plate illustrating the ‘‘ Five Orders of Are hi- 
tecture” is in the chapter on ‘‘ Foundations, 


500 pages away from its natural place; 
‘Window Sashes” occur among the illus- 
trations relating to steel girders; ‘‘ Open 


Timber Roofs” is in the middle of the 
chapter on ‘‘ Plumbing”; and so on. The 
utility of the plates is further decreased by 
the fact that none of them bears any 
reference to the text, and we have not 
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observed any reference in the text to the 
lates. It rather looks as if the binders had 
inserted these plates on their own responsi- 
bility without waiting for proper instructions 
from the author through the publishers. 

So much for the general characteristics of 
this volume, which produces a most favour- 
able impression at first sight. More extended 
study of the contents certainly confirms this 
impression and leads to the final opinion 
that in his new work Professor Adamg has 
collected an extraordinary quantity of sound 
and practical information dealing with 
materials and methods of construction and 
the principles underlying building practice. 
It may be, as the author modestly hints, 
that the quality of continuity is occasionally 
lacking in the text But we have not 
observed anything of the kind that can be 
suggested as a defect. On the contrary, the 
concise and direct treatment of different 
points connected with each branch of work 
should be regarded as a recommendation. 
Architects and builders do not want to find 
practical instruction swimming in a flow 
of beautiful language from which it has to 
be fished out with persevering labour, and 
we feel sure they will appreciate to the full 
the manner in which Professor Adams has 
endeavoured to save their time and facilitate 
their studies in this encyclopedic text-book. 

Structural materials, such as timber, brick, 
stone lime cement, sand, iron and steel are 
discussed under the chapters wherein the 
corresponding types of construction are con 
sidered. The materials in question are not 
dealt with exhaustively, the manifest object 
of the author being to coutent himself with 
the presentation of practical notes and hints, 
leaving readers who require other information 
to find it elsewhere. All the main branches 
of work comprised in building construction 
receive very ample treatment, in which the 
illustrations play no inconspicuous part. 
Plumbing and other pranches of domestic 
engineering are more lightiy treated, and 
here the reader finds just enough information 
to make clear the necessity for studying each 
of these extensive subjects by the aid of a 
special treatise. 

Having covered the essentials of building 
construction in the manner generally in- 
dicated above, the author hag selected some 
of the subjects for more theoretical con- 
sideration, as shown by the chapters on 
‘Stress Diagrams for Roofs,” the ‘‘ Strength 
of Beams and Girders,” ‘‘ Struts, Stanchions. 
and Arched Ribs,” and the ‘Stability of 
Walls,” and he concludes the book by a 
series of illustrated notes upon ‘“ Archi 
tecture.” The least satisfactory chapter is 
that upon “Bridges,” a branch of work 
which scarcely belongs t2 what is commonly 
recognised as ‘‘ building construction,” and 
really requires an entire volume for anything 
like adequate exposition. The construction 
of brick and masonry arches is previously 
discussed in connexion with these two 
materials, and we are inclined to think that 
in future editions the chapter on bridges 
should either be omitted altogether or modi- 
fied so as to refer only to such structures 
as architects and building contractors are 
called upon to design and build. The 
design of railway viaducts, large highway 
bridges, and suspension bridges cannot be 
satisfactorily expounded within the limits 
accorded in this text-book, and the space so 
occupied might be devoted advantageously 
to the more complete discussion of small 
timber and steel footbridges. The same 
remark applies to ‘‘ Wooden Bridges for 
100 ft. and 200 ft. Svan,” a class of structure 
which ncbody is likely to want in the present 
day. k 

There is far too much material in this 
book to permit anything like detailed com 
ment upon its contents. We have indicated 
its general scope and salient features. and 
will add that Professor Adams thoroughly 
deserves the thanks of architects and 
builders for this valuable work, and that 
students will find in it a most useful com- 
plement to whatever text-book on building 
construction may be already in use as the 
hasis of their studies. ¥ 
Proceedings of the Incorporated Association 

0f Municipal and County Engineers. Vol. 

XXXI. (London: BE. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 


1905. ) 


a : : ; 
Ix the last volume of “ Proceedings” issued 








by tbis Association several of the papers 
appeal to architects and engineers generally. 
r. H. K. G. Bamber, F.C.S., in dealin 

with the manufacture and testing of Portlan 

cement could not very well say — of 
much novelty, for modern methods have been 
repeatedly discussed at great length within 
the last two or three years. His paper, how- 
ever, is a useful and concise epitome of 
present practice. Mr, Philip H. Palmer, 
M.Inst.C.E., contributed a short paper on 
“Armoured or Reinforced Concrete,” sum- 
marising some of the chief points connected 
with the combination of concrete and steel 
and giving some examples of construction. 
Mr. A. R. Galbraith, A.M.Inst.C.E.1I., read 
a paper on “Reinforced Concrete Piling,” 
which deserves special commendation for the 
thoroughly practical manner in which the 
subject was treated. In discussing the 
important question of “ Rivers Conservancy ” 
Mr. Herbert G. Coales, A.M.Inst.C.E., cer- 
tainly rose to the occasion in a very satis- 
factory manner, his paper being one that puts 
the case for reform with conspicuous lucidity. 
Among other noteworthy contributions are 
those of Mr. Albert D. Greatorex, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., on “Suggested Amendments 
to the Model Building By-laws for New 
Streets and Buildings”; Mr. C. H. Cooper, 
M.Inst.C.E., on the “ Adaptation of Highways 
for Modern Traffic”; and Mr. Joseph Owen, 
on “ Tramway Permanent Way Materials and 
Construction.” The volume contains other 
papers, chiefly of local interest, and is well 
illustrated by numerous plates of diagrams. 





Industrial Efficiency: A Comparative Study 
of Industrial Life in England, Germany, 
and America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, 
M.A., M.D. In two vols. London: Long- 
mans & Co. 1906 

THe prosperity of a nation must largely 

depend on its industrial efficiency—in other 

words, on the capacity of its men and its 
machines for the work which they have to 
do. Such an examination, therefore, as that 
which Dr, Shadwell set himself to accom- 
plish, and the results of which are contained 
in these two interesting volumes, is of the 
first importance. Scientific in intention, this 
book, when it is carefully examined, is some- 
what loose both in analysis, reasoning, and 
conclusions, one, and the main one, of which 
is that England in some respects has been 
industrially outstripped by her riva's. But 
because a nation has been able to surpass an 
older society in some respects it gives no 
cause for fear, because industrial progress 
depends on many circumstances connected 
with climate and so forth. But unquestion. 
ably a perusal of this book will enable those 
who are interested in the subject which it 
treats to better understand some of the factors 
of international industrial competition. Some 
of these are personal, others political; some 
depend on education, and some on long-stand- 
ing social conditions. The book is one to be 
read and to be pondered over. 

a ee annie 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Tue Lonpon Buiipine Acts, 1894 1o 1905, 
By E. A. Cohen, Barrister-at-Law. (Stevens 
& Sons. 25s.) 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SkKeTCH- 
BOOK. Edited by W. G. B. Lewis and Theo- 
dore Fyfe. Vol. IX. (The Architectural 
Association. } 

Meptavat Ruopesia. By D. 
Maciver, M.A., F.R.G.S. (% 
20s. } 

Dorcuester (DorseT) with Irs SURROUND 
incs. (The Homeland Association. 1s.) 
_Reason as a Basts or Art. By C. F. A. 
Voysey. (Elkin Mathews. 1s.) ~ 


‘coo pullaiiiae 
Correspondence. 


FERRO-CONCRETE. 

Str,—The great interest that is now evident 
amongst engineers and architects in all that 
relates to this subject, owing principally to 
the enterprise of agents for several foreign systems 
of ferro-concrete construction, should not be 
allowed to obscure the work of a pioneer of the 
system, Mr. Hyatt, over a quarter of a century 
ago, 

Those who are interested in the early history 
of the system should refer to the pages on 


Randall- 


(Macmillan & Co. 








fire fing i k ie 
“proofing in @ work on the “ Fire-posies: 
a of Factories, Workshops, ot nag mee 
B. H. Thwaite, C.E., published by Spon in’ 13¢3 
The method of utilising concrete not oniy a8 a 
nee pommrvative but also as an agent of com. 
pressional strength, is clearly shown, so that in 
simple justice to Hyatt his work should be re. 
membered, T-sovare, 


PULPITS AT RAVELLO. 

Sir,—A corres ndent kinaly ints o 
me that the Latin inscri tion relerring ea 
dais of Duomo pulpit i r 

ie . . ot pis, Millenis, Bis Ce ntum 
Bisque Trisenis Christi Bissenis,” etc. ‘ 

sh Thrice six” should, therefore, have 
' twice six,” making the date 1272. 

It is also poin ovt to me that authorities 
upon these matters are agreed that the pulpit 
in “San Giovanni Del Toro” is anterior to the 
= Duomo, and probably dates from prior ri 

This may be a correct surmise, but fe my 
own part I must say that, after carefully examin. 
ing and comparing the two pulpits as to the 
treatment, design, and colour of the mosaic, 
I came to the conclusion that parts were either 
copied the one from the other, or were by the 
same hand, and since an artist of Nicolas de 
Bartolomeo’s ability would hardly copy, | 

refer to think that they are by the same man. 

oreover, mosaic work at Salerno, ete.. dating 

from 1150 (about) has quite a different appear- 

ance, upon careful examination and comparison 
Lionet U. Gracr 
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SOME MATHEMATICAL METHODS AND 
USEFUL DATA FOR ARCHITECTS.—X1. 
Cure Roor—HiGuer Roors. 





been 





HILE most people are able to solve 
i square roots with reasonable 
facility, there are many who cannot 
fame) §=deal with cube roots without adven- 
titious aid of some kind. 

Architects and contractors generally have 
at hand in their offices mathematical tables 
facilitating the extraction of cube roots, but 
as calculations sometimes have to be per- 
formed without other appliances than a piece 
of paper and a pencil it is really desirable 
that the arithmetical process should not be 
entirely neglected. 

The amkels for extracting the cube root 
of a number are anal_ gous to those for extract: 
ing the square root. 

By the method of factors it is frequently 
possible to find the cube root of a number by 
mere inspection. 

Thus it is easy to detect the fact that 216 = 5 x 2, 
and still more easy to recognise that 8 x 27 = 2 « P= 
(2 x 3)5. a 

Consequently the cube root of 216 is seen to be 
Vix 3)? =2x 3=6. se 

Again, it is not difficult to see that 2744 . 
divisible by 8, giving 343 as quotint, whic 
is divisible by 7 with 49 as quotient. 

Thea as 8 = 2°, and as 7 x 49 = 7’, the cube root 
of 2744 = ¥2*° x 7* = 14. 

Of course, the convenience of this apo 
depends a good deal upon the readiness with 
which sambers can be split up into lage 
factors, and the extent to which analysis ¥ 
the kind can be usefully applied depends 4 gov 
deal upon the facility of the operator iz. 

Example (1) : Find by the method of factors the cuve 

Referring to the tests of divisibility given 1 ba 
X., p. 206, we find that 8 is a factor of 15s24, ast 
three figures are divisible by 8. 

Therefore neon 80 10 


As the last three figures of 1728 are agai! 
8 we have 





d visible by 


1728 + 8 = 216. ¥ into 
We have already seen that 216 can be resolved ms 
8x Ze. 
Therefore the factors of 13824 are 
(BR? x 27) = (2° x 3 
and we get 
H1994 = H(2 x3) 
= (2°=8 a4 . 
, fontora the cube 
Example (2): Find by the method of factors the 
root of 4492125. sole X.. p. 2%, we find 
By the tests of division in Article a Fe 5, and 
that 5 is a factor of 4492125 as the soa Sigur tients 
similarly is a factor of the two succee ing 4 


saan 5) 4492125 


5)898425 
5)179685 








~ 38037 


Next adding the figures 3 + 5 + 
find that 9 is a factor, 


~ _ 7. we 
943475 % 
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— 35037 + 9 = 3083. 
ig obviously divisible by 3, we have 
— 9903 + 3 = 1331. 
{s the difference between the figures in the 


" =m + 3) — (8 
and even places of 1331 = (1 
* ~ 0, we have 11 as a factor, and for the 
came reason as & factor of each successive 
quotient. 
Thes 11)1331 

11)121 

jl 

1 

Collecting the factors ascertained above, we have 


5x 5x S= 5 
9x Sa §* 
ll x ll x I = it, 
. V/pg.ls = /(5* x 3 x 11°) 
-=§x 3x ll 
165 
The general rule for the extraction of cube 
rot by the ordinary method is as follows ;:— 
Rule (1).—{a.) Mark off in pone of three 
the figures of the number whose cube root has 
to be found, commencing from the right hand, 
hy dots or commas, If the number includes 
a decimal fraction, mark off the figures of the 
fraction in a similar manner commencing 
from the decimal point, andin cases where there 
wre not enough decimals to complete the last 
yeriod,add either one or two ciphers as necessary. 
5.) Find the highest figure whose cube does 
not exceed the first period of the dividend. 
The figure so found is the first figure of the 
required root or “ quotient,”’ and its square is 
the first“ divisor.” Denoting by the symbol (a,) 
the first figure of the root, the first divisor = a’. 
(c.) After division of the first period append 
to the remainder the next period of the number 
or “dividend,” and divice by a number con- 
sisting of the sum of the three following 
products :— 


i 


1) 300 x (quotient already found)*, 
(2) 30 x (quotient already found) = (mew figure of 
qu tient). 


new figure of quotient)?, 

After division, bring down the remainder 
and proceed as before until the exact cube 
root or @ sufficiently exact approximation 
has been obtained. 

Note—It will facilitate operations to re- 
member that the form of successive divisors, 
expressed algebraically, is 

300a; + 30a,b, + b? 
3004; + 30a, b, + b? 
3004; + 30a, b, + b, 
3004? + 30a, b, + b, 

; and so on, 
where the index figures against a denote the 
tumber of figures in the quotient, and the 
dex figures against b denote the numerical 
order of the figur’s in the quotient. 

Further, it will facilitate the determination 
of b in each divisor to employ a trial divisor 
‘onsisting of 300 times the square of the 
fuotient already found, or expressed alze- 
traically, 300a?, 300a? , 300a? , and so on. 


Example (1): Find the cube root of 823128°75 to three 
“ places of decima's, 
Pec marking off the periods to the left of the 
a point, adding one cipher to complete the 
period ~é the right of me decimal point, and adding 
° complete periods o ecimals, we proce } 
teeordance with Rule 1), as follows :— wanes 


a? = $1)823,128 750,000,000(93714 
729 93°714 
Wa! + 30a, b, 4 0? = —-25119)94128 


75 57 


2614279) 18771750 
18299953 


a, + Wa, b 4 


263 $18811)471797000 
263418811 


Ma. + S0@ b a} 


26345816336) 108378189000 
105583267344 


2994921656 


i, + Sig } 
‘ 








Horner’s method provides an expeditious 


alternative to the ordinary process for extract-_ 


ing the cube root of a number. To avoid a 
lengthy explanation this method is explained 


by the aid of an example in which we use the | 


same number as in example (1). 


Ezample (2): Find by Horner’s method the eube rovt 


of 823128°75 to three pleces of decimals. 

After marking off the periods to the left and right of 
the decimal point and adding the necessary ciphes as 
in example (1), three columns are commenced for the 
convenient calculation of the successive divisors, 
po ae column I, with 1, column II, with 0, and 
column III. with0, The number whose cube root is 
required forms a fourth column, but we have here 
= the number and the successive processes of 
division first, and the columns wherein the succeisive 
divisors are calculated below the final working. 


81)823,128°750,000,000(98714 = 93°714 
729 


25119)94128 
75357 


2614279)18771750 
18299053 


263418811)471797000 
263418811 





26345816836) 108378189000 
105383267344 


2994921656 


Col. {I.) Col. (I1.) 


I, l 6 
9 

II, -(*)9 
18 

{ 9 
(3) (*) 270 

i e 

; ao 

Ill. (*) 273 
{*) 3 

) 276 

2 


2804 


‘ 
28110 
1 
28111 
1 
28112 
1 


281130 
4 





281124 


The Roman numerals in the margin above, and the 
small index figures against some of the numbers under 
columns II. and III. refer to similar numerals and 
figures in the subjoined explanation. 

I.—A. (') The first period to be dealt with is 
823, and as the cube next below this 
number has the cube root 9 we place 
the figure 9 as the first figure of the 
cube root or “ quotient.” 

B. (?) We multiply the 1 in column (L.) 

by the first figure of the quotient and 
write the product 9 in column (II.) 

(3) Next we multiply the product 9 
by the first figure of the quotient (9 x 9), 
and write in column (III.) the product 
81, which is the first divisor. 

(‘) Then after using 81 as a divisor 
we subtract the product, 81 x 9 = 729, 
from the first period of the number or 
“dividend,” and bring down the next 
period. 

Il.—A. (') We multiply the 1 in column (L) 
by the first figure of the quotient and 
write the product 9 in column (IL) 
below the sum 9 previously obtained. 

(?) Next we multiply the sum of the 
figures in column (II.) by the first 


_ (°) The number 24300 in column (IIL) 
is now the trial divisor for determination 
of the second figure in the quotient. 
As -the divisor evidently goes only 3 
times into 94128 in the Sividend we 
write 3 as the second figure of the 
quotient. 

B. This figure 3 is used in the same 
manner as was the first figure of the 
quotient, as briefly indicated below. 

(*) The 1 in column (1.) x 3=3 is 
added to 270 in column (IL), giving 273. 

(7) Then 273 x 3 = 819 is added to 
24300 in column (IIL), giving 25119, 
which is the second divisor. 

(8) Then using 25119 as the divisor, 
we subtract the product 25119 x 3 
= 75257 from 94128 in the dividend 
and bring down the next period. 


IlI.—A. To obtain the trial divisor for the 


dividend now to be dealt with, we 
proceed as in II. A. 
Thus :— 
5x 2 3 is added to the tota} 
of column (IL.), giving 276. 
(7) 276 x 3 = 828 is added to the totad 
of column (III.), giving 25947. 
Col. (IIT.) 
0 
(*) $1 (ist divisor 


*) 162 





*) 24300 (2nd trial diviso: 
{ Sig 


25119 (2nd d visor ‘ 


» 
+28 


2591700 (3rd trial divisor 
19579 


*) 2614279 (3rd diviso 


19628 





263390700 (4th trial divisor 


28111 


263418811 (4th divisor 
28112 





26344662309 (5th trial divisor 
1124536 


26245816836 (Sth divisor) 


(3) 1 x 3 = 3 is added to column (IL), 
giving 279. 

(4) 279 with one cipher added = 2790, 
and 25947 with two ciphers added 
= 2594700. 

(°) The trial divisor ‘is 2594700, and 
indicates 7 as the next figure of the 
quotient. 

B. The actual divisor is obtained as 
in II. B. 

()The I in column (L) x 7= 
which added to 2790 in column (IL) 
gives 2797. 
~ (7) Then 2797 x 7 = 19579, which 
added to the number in column (IIL) 
gives 2612479 as the third divisor. 

(8) Then after using the divisor, we 
subtract and bring down the next 
period. 

IV.—The operations in Il. and Ill. are 
repeated, giving the divisor 263418811, 
as shown. 


V.—The operations in II. and III. are 
again repeated, giving the divisor 
26345816836, as shown. 


: , 
From the above working and explanation 





The manner iy h 
. obtained A von Ee various divisors (1) to (5) 
F 81 81 
we rene 
> ah ee 24300 
33 XK J 810 
. 9 25119 
Tn Elle 2594700 
>: i 19530 
49 2614279 
ee 263300700 
) Qo7 « 
ao XE 28110 
= 1 263418811 
300 x 997) <n 
0 x 939) = 26344692300 
yialoe $= 1124520 


16 26345816836 


figure of the quotient, 18 x 9 = 162; 
writing this number in column (III.), 
and adding in the sum 81 already there, 
we get the sum 162 + 81 = 243. 

(3) Then we multiply the 1 in column 
(I.) by the first figure of the quotient 
and add the product 9 to column (IL.), 
giving the sum 27. 

(4) At the right of the 27 last 
written in column (II.) place one cipher, 
making the amount read 270; at the 
right of 243 in column (III.) we add 
two ciphers, making the amount 
read 24300. 


it may appear at first sight that the extraction 
of a cube root by Horner's method is a some- 
what complicated process. In reality, it 1s 
quite simple, but, as everybody knows, the 
explanation of a most simple thing is frequently 
a most complex operation. The apparent 
complication is further increased by the number 
of figures and the decimal fraction in the number 
chosen for example (2). 

In order to illustrate the facility with which 
Horner’s method can be used, we give below 
an example of evolution applied to a number 
such as architects may have occasion to deab 
with when separated from their accustomed 
books of reference. 
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Bxrample (3): Find by Horner's method the cube root 
of 175516. 


Col, (1.) Col. (I1.) Col. (IIL) 
l 0 





0 175,616(56 
5 25 125 
5 23 50616 
5 50 50616 
10 7500 
5 936 
150 8436 
6 
156 


Therefore the require 1 cub2 root = 56. 

In preparing columns (IT.) and (IIL.) it will be found 
better to perform the various multiplications mentally, 
writing down only the results of the several additions. 
Similarly, in the column devoted to the final working 
the Italian method of writin - down only the differences 
may be alopted with advatage. 

By these moditications the above workings would 
then appear thus :— 





Col, (1.) Col. (I1.) Col. (101) 
1 0 0 175,616(56 
5 25 
10 75 50,616 
156 8436 


Applications of Cube Root. 


Example (1): Find the dimens‘ons of a cubical tank 
capable of holding 2,000 gallons of water. 
As 1 cubic foot = 6°23 gallons, we have 
2,000 + 6°23 = 321°02, say 321 cubic feet. 
W321 = 684 ft., say 7 ft. 
Then the inside dimensions of the tank will be 
7 ft. x 7 ft. x 7ft 


Ezample (3): Find the dimensions of a rectangular 
bin whose leagth, breadth, and depth respectively 
are as 3: 13: 1, and whose capacity shall be equal 

to lL ton of Portlani cement. 
Taking the weight of Portland cement at 90 1b. per 
<ubic foot, we have 
20 « 112 

90 

Considering the specified proportionate dimensions it 
is evident that the bin can be divided into thirty-six 


24°88, say 25 cubic feet 


; 25 ’ 
equal cubical parts, each representing = 0°695 cubic 
ww 
feet. 
The sides of these small cubes will measure 
./0°695 = 0-885 ft. 
Hence the dimensions of the bin will be :— 
Depth = (0885 x 2) x 1 = 177 ft, 
Breadth = (0885 x 2) x 14 = 265 ft. 
Length 083 x 2) x 3 = 530 ft. 
Example (3): Find the inside diameter of a gemi- 
spherical boiling pan with the specified capacity 
of 200 gallons. 
Here 
200 + 6°23 = 32:1 cubic feet. 


4 . 
x 3°1416 times the cube 


af eee 
sks t 
» * 31416 


As we are here dealing with a semi-spherical 
vessel we must double the capacity for the 
purpose of calculation. 


The volume of a sphere 


on its radius. 
Whence 


Then the radius will be 


f 2 2x 321 ; 
= 2°5 ft. (nearly), 
V 4 31416 si 
And the diameter = 2°5 x 2 

= 50 ft. 


Higher Roots, 
Methods exist for extracting higher roots 
but they are not used in practice. : 
The following relations, however, should be 
remembered, as they can often be applied with 
convenience :— 


4th root = square root. 
6th ,, = /squ are root. 
Sth , = / fourth root, 
9th ,, = Veube root. 
2th ,, = fourth root, 





hi. 
_-e 


THe T-SquarE Crvus.—The T-Square Club 
held a concert last Tuesday at the Café Monico 
when the chair was occupied bs Sir Aston Webb. 
There was a good attendance, and the programme 
consisted of vocal and instrumental music by 
members of the club and others. During the 
interval, Mr G H_ Fellowes-Prynne proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, and remarked that 
Sir Aston Webb was a man of many capacities, 
who entered not only into their work, but sympa- 
thised with and joined them in their lighter 
moments of pleasure. Most of those present 
had benefited by the influence of his work or 
kind words, and he (Mr. Prynne) asked them to 
accord Sir Aston Webb a hearty vote of thanks 


lor spending the evening with them. The vote 
Sir Aston 


was carried with musical honours. 

We bb, in reply, said he had greatly enjoved the 

ne ‘ightful entertainment, and the obligation 
‘ay on his side for the privilege of being 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Tue usual fortnightly rrmtong. bor the managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums District was held 
on Saturday last week at the offices, Victoria- 
embankment. 

New Central Stores. —On the recommendation 
of the Finance Committee it was agreed to apply 
to the Local Government Board for an order 
authorising the expenditure of a sum not exceed- 
ing 18,0001, on the erection of the New Central 
Stores, the money to be repayable within thirty 
years, 

South-Western Hospital,—It was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Hospitals Committee, 
to install warming apparatus in certain parts of 
the lower administrative block of this hospital, 
The cost is estimated at 2302, and the matter was 
referred to the Works Committee to be dealt 
with, 

Caterham Asylum,—The Works Committee 
submitted a plan of a proposed upholsterers’ 
shop at this asylum, and it was agreed to forward 
the plan to the Local Government Board for 
sanction, 

South-Eastern Hospital.—On the recommenda- 
tion of the same committee it was agreed that 
certain defective drains at this Hospital should 
be replaced with cast-iron drains at a cost of 
9501,, the work to be an “‘ extra” upon Messrs, 
Godson & Son's contract for the reconstruction 
of the hospital. 

Darenth Asylum.—The Asylum Committee 
submitted a lengthy report from the Darenth 
sub-committee regarding the proposed new 
workshops and fire-station at this asylum, the 
matter having been referred back to the Com- 
mittee for further consideration last December, 
owing to the Local Government Board asking for 
further information, The sub-committee’s report 
stated that the scheme provided for the following 
accommodation ;— 

On lower level—shops for upholsterers, shoe- 
makers, painters, and sheuabee, On higher level 
—sshops for carpenters (industrial) and tailors, 
and for mat-making, brush-making and basket- 
making industries, a mess-room for artisans, five 
water-closets, a room for fire apparatus, and a 
fire-escape shed, The building would be on sloping 
ground, which would necessarily enhance its 
cost. It would be bisected by the main corridor 
at the northern end of the male staff blocks 
nearest to the training-school, Anew and up-to- 
date fire-station was included in the scheme, this 
station being a very necessary proposal in view 
of the size of the whole institution, 

It was proposed that the yard (both high and 
low level) should be covered in with a glass roof 
in order that patients could work out in the yard 
in mild weather ; this augmenting the cost of the 
scheme very considerably. 

Having regard to the importance of the indus- 
trial work now being carried on at Darenth under 
somewhat adverse conditions, it was imperative 
that properly-constructed workshops, sufficiently 
large to admit of an increasing number of persons 
to work therein, should be provided with the least 
possible delay, in order to ensure the continued 
success of the industrial operations now being 
carried on by a large number of patients under 
the supervision and guidance of competent 
trainers, 

The cost of the building worked out at the low 
price of 6d. per cubic foot. 

It was decided to forward a copy of the report 
to the Local Government Board, 


a oe 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 

A MEETING of the Court of Common Couacil 
was held at the Guildhall on Thursday last week, 
the Lord Mayor presiding. 

International Congress of Architects.—A letter 
was received from the President and Secretary 
of the Seventh International Congress of Archi- 
tects, London, 1906, inviting the Corporation to 
appoint two delegates to attend the Congress, 

Tar Paving.—The City of London Schools 
Committee were authorised to renew the tar 
paving of the playground of the City of London 
School, at a cost not exceeding 4001, 

Re-wiring of the Guildhall,—Permission was 
given to the City Lands Committee to proceed 
with a further section of the work of the electrical 
re-wiring of the Guildhall, and to expend a sum 
not to exceed 5001. during the present year, 

Improvement of the Guildhall.—Mr. William 
Rome moved that, with a view to restoring the 
Guildhall to its original beauty and impressive- 
ness, it be referred to the City Lands Committee 
to consider and report on the desirability of 
removing from the walls and columns of the 
interior of the hall the plaster or stucco with 
which they have been incrusted and disfigured, 
and probable cost. Mr. Cooper hoped that it 
was not Mr. Rome’s intention to deal with the 
interior of the Great Hall in the way he had 
dealt with the porch, Mr. Deputy Ellis said 
that the whole question was considered by the 
City Lands Committee in 1903. In reply Mr. 
Rome stated that the Guildhall porch excited 
general admiration among those who were 
capable of forming an opinion now that the 








cette 
arses 


removed, Mr, Sey 
Lucas, R.A,, had told the City Lands Come 
that the Guildhall was one of the finest halls in the 
country, but that its beauty had been destro we 
by plaster and stucco, the removal of which b 
strongly recommended so that the ashlar ‘seas 
beneath might be seen, The motion was adopted, 


——_——_o--e... _ 


. Obituary. 


Mr. Hounter.—The death. on Febri 
announced of Mr. Adam Hunter, Mr Hunter 
was taken into partnership in April, 1904, by 
Mr. J. M. Porter, under the style of Messrs J M 
Porter & Hunter, of the Estate Ottice, Colwy; 
Bay, architects, surveyors, ete. The firm were 
architects of the Free Library in Woodland-road 
Colwyn Bay, of a house and stabling at Groo. 
Field for Mr, Richard Wood, and of a house in the 
same neighbourhood for Mr, G. Mould. A few 
months ago Mr. Hunter passed the Special 
Examination of the Institute of Architects, and 
his name was on the list for election as an 
Associate, 

Mr, T, Bretrett,—On the 9th inst, the death 
was announced of Mr. Thomas Brettell, surveyor 
and mining engineer, which took place at his 
residence at Dixon's Green, Dudley, at the age 
of sixty-nine, The deceased gentleman was for 
several years surveyor to the old Sedgley Local 


Board, oe: 
General Building Wews, 


WeEsLEYAN CHURCH EXTENSION, Sovrnayp. 
ton.—The memorial-stones of the extension of 
the Wesleyan church and school at Bevois Town 
have just been laid. The cost of the scheme is 
estimated at 3,0001. The school has already 
been improved and the accommodation has been 
increased, and the whole of the buildings will be 
modernised. The new buildings have been 
planned to harmonise with the present structure, 
and a guild-room, classroom, ete., have been so 
arranged as to form a connecting-link between 
the Sunday schoolroom and the church, which 
were formerly two separate buildings. They 
will be faced with red brick and Bath stone dress- 
ings, with pitch-pine wood block floors, cement 
dadoes, and plastered walls and ceilings. The porch 
on the Bevois Valley side will contain a new stone 
staircase to the gallery, and will be carried up to 
form ,a tower, terminating with a spire. The 
old vestries at the north end of the church 
have already been demolished, and the organ 
and rostrum have been removed. It is proposed 
to build a chancel, with Gothic arches between 
the choir gallery and the body of the church. 


stucco had been 





lary 26, ig 





Under the choir gallery is to be placed the minister's | 


vestry and the choir vestry. The church is to 
be reseated throughout with modern seats of 

itch-pine, The whole of the buildings are to 
a heated onthe low-pressure hot water system, 
partly by pipes and partly by radiators, and the 
ventilation will be improved, The lighting is to 
be rearranged, and the buildings redecorated 
throughout. Mr, G. E. Smith, of Portswood, 
is the architect, and Mr. H. Jones the builder 

Parish CuurcH, Forres.—The new parish 
church at Forres was opened a short time ago. 
The building was erected from plans by Mr John 
Robertson, architect, of Inverness, and the 
following were the contractors :—Meson, Mr, 
Alex, Cameron, Inverness ; carpenters, Messrs, 
A. & R. Dunbar, Elgin; slater, Mr. Davidson, 
Elgin ; plasterers, Messrs, Angus & Rees, Forres ; 
plumbers, Messrs, Boyne & Martin, Forres ; 
yainter and glazier, Mr, James Robertson, Forres ; 

eating, Messrs, M‘Kenzie & Moncur, Edinburgh ; 
sulpit, Messrs. Hardman, Powell, & Co.. Birmings 
con ; choir, chancel steps, and holy table, Messrs, 
Galbraith & Winton, Glasgow ; baptismal font, 
Messrs. Stewart M‘Glachan & Co., Edinburgh ; 
organ, Mr, R. Lawton, Aberdeen ; lectern, peer 
Jones & Willis, London, The inspector of the 
works was Mr, J. W. Dorrell. 

Prauitive MeEtHopist CHURCH, 
The foundation-stones of the new ae 
Methodist Church, on Burton-road, Ashby, I be 
laid recently. The cost of the building tn hes 
about 2,2001. The contractors are —% 
Orton & Son, Ashby, and the architect 6°" 
Harry Smedley, of Ashby. 

SEcoNDARY ScHOOL FoR GiRLs, M* 
—lIt is proposed to erect a new Secor 
for Girls in Fence-avenue, Macc! 
plans prepared by Mr, H. Besw k, 
architect, Chester. 

ProposEeD RESTORATION OF 
Cuurcn.—Mr, Hodgson Fowler, '" 
the condition of this church, states |! 
are absolutely necessary, and he pro)” 
the aisle walls about 3 ft. 6 in., 80 45 '' 
a moderate pitch, The colour was! are 
church needs removing, and he prop’ wre aaa 
bed of cement concrete over the hp Pongo 
replacing the present stone floomneg © © 

agg es diti and replacing 
possible in its present condition, 4" 
decayed timber in the wooden floor w' 
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"old oak seats with their richly carved bench 
The oe careful repair, and so does the chancel 
ois wed careful ropa, 906 eh other repair 
greet 8g glazing, and other fittings, ure 
of eect 28101, Mr, Hodgson Fowler has 
estimate he plans for the proposed restoration, 
prepared! : hs rORATION, Lixncotn.—The church 
Caco eter-at-Arches, Lincoln, was re-opened a 
ang ago after having undergone restora- 
short ‘The rot was carried out under the direc- 
se ante (of Mom. W. Soorer 
“a e, Lincoln), 
i, Coal aa CaRLisLe.-—The new 

si Theatre of Varieties in Botchergate has 
sg nn opened, The seating accommodation 
e Sout. 1,400, Messrs, Owen & Ward, Bir- 
has vor were the architects for the work, — 
= PREMISES, Burtron.—The premises 
sbich have served the purpose sal the oe 
Post Office in High-street have n purchased 
with the object of forming club premises for the 
Cnionist Party in Burton, The — front 
af the premises will remain pager 5 ‘ main 
portion of the ground floor area wi » taken up 
by a lecture-hall, about 58 ft, by 26 ft, A refresh. 
ment bar is provided for this lecture-hall. The 
nain staircase leads from the ground floor entrance- 
bal to the first floor only, on which are placed 
the billiard-room, reading or card room, @ supper- 
nom, anda bar, The top floor is reached by the 
seward’s stone staircase, and provides a kitchen, 
wullery, two bedrooms, bath, lavatory, water- 
} wet, pantry, and a private room forthe secretary, 
There is a range of lavatories In connexion with 
lecture-hall on the ground floor, and another 
the billiard-room, ete., on the first floor. 
lighting will be by electric lamps, and the 


we ig 


igs will be heated by hot water on the low- 


the 





Th 
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nessure system, Open fireplaces are also 
a vided in each room, The contractors are 
\r Geo, Hodges for the general buildings ; 


¥: T. W. Biddulph, plastering; Messrs. T. 
Perkins & Sons, plumbing ; Mr. H. Lea, painting ; 
Mr. Thomas Teakian: of Burton. is the architect. 
Parse Room, Sr. Lawrence, Ipswicu.— 
4 parish room has just been erected at St, Law- 
renee, Ipswich, at the rear of St. Stephen's 
parish-room, with entrance from St, Stephen’s- 
It is of red brick, and Gothic in style ; the 
of the main hall is 60 ft., and the width 
t. Messrs. Brown & Burgess were the 
avhitects, and Mr, Sidney Kenney the builder. 
InstiruTe PREMISES, WAKEFIELD. —~ Lady 
Constance Milnes Gaskell recently laid the founda. 
tionstone of the Wakefield Social Institute, 
The scheme includes the provision of a lecture or 
oneert hall to accommodate 200 persons, a 
hilliard-room with three tables, a room for 
physical exercises, reading, writing, and smoking 
3, a small tea-room, and a refreshment 
niffet, as well as the usual offices, The work 
8 being carried out from plans prepared by Mr. 
Abraham Hart, architect, 
Bask Premises, YARMOUTH.-—New premises 
lave been erected on the Quay at Yarmouth for 
ihe National Provincial Bank of England. 
The architect was Mr, A, 8, Hewitt, of Yarmouth, 
the general contractors being Messrs, Ellis & 
Dedman, of Lowestoft. Mr. Potter, Norwich, 
vas responsible for the stone work; the orna- 
mental plastering and decoration was by Mr, 
W. G. Crotch, of Norwich; the electric light 
astallation by Messrs, Bowers & Barr (Yarmouth); 
the heating apparatus was supplied by Mr. R. A. 
tank (Yarmouth); the mosaic and teak floors 
vere fixed by Mr. J. F. Ebner (London); and 
ihe furnishing of the manager’s room, etc., was 
‘atrusted to Messrs, Palmer Bros., of Yarmouth. 
_Riversipg Deror, SourHwarRK,—Greenmore 
a Bankside, was opened by the Mayor of 
" hwark on the 10th inst, as a riverside depot 
ew Southwark Borough Council for the 
orvngalll ard bs _the —— It contains 
fdder store. a pro + . bea von ae 
verlag Ry ‘ loose implements, and a 
y ut store capable of holding about 100 tons 
cement, offices, ballast bays, storage for vans, 
i the ne a “ the cement store is fixed 
be loaded Sn b a art, 80 that the cement can 
iting pede are without the necessity for 
Rae « — to the stable buildings there 
The cost of the we ~ office facing Bankside. 
‘eet ancl bey _ carried out, including the 
2071, 196 A ‘i - portion of the ground, is 
rough En — Mr, Arthur Harrison, the 
Runtity surveyor 3 —— as architect and 
im & Hires r, and the builders were Messrs, 
Hypro Horr mae 
iydney D alg Sra.—The plans of Mr. 
Vhich were | se M.A., architect, of Leeds, 
Paced first in the recent competition 
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&y es foodhouse, of Manchester, the assessor, 
Hydro ho dn d by the directors of the Spa 
: P existing 

fn taken as the ng house of Elmscrofts has 


a nucleus of the scheme, and it 
ee wae ie Produce two wings at an obtuse 
uth sun = Main point, thus catching all the 
Tith the bo he cast wing, which will run parallel 
tonsist of ¢ undary of the Spa Gardens, will 
Nt, by 35 f large room on the ground floor, some 
‘ dink the whole of which will ultimately 

Wing to oo. om. There will be a new ser- 
he north, and another wing will be 





thrown out at the back to form a Turkish bath. 
The roof of the existing building will be raised 
and modelled and surmounted by a balustrade and 
lantern, 

ArcaDE, NewcasTLe,—An arcade is in course 
of construction in the triangular pile of buildings 
lying between Grainger, Market, and Grey streets, 
Newcastle. The plans for the work were drawn 
by Messrs. J. Oswald & Son, and the cost of the 
scheme will be about 40,0001. 

Hore, ABERAVON.—The new Vivian Hotel, at 
Aberavon, which has just been opened, is situated 
in Victoria-road, Station-road, and Cross-road, 
Mr, Morgan Cox, Aberavon, was the builder, and 
the architect was Mr. Rowlands, of the firm of 
Messrs, J. P. Jones & Rowlands, Swansea, 

THe Wanpie ScHoot, WanpswortH.—The 
Wandle School, built by the London County 
Council at Dunt’s Hill, Wandsworth, was opened 
for the admission of children last January, 
The school consists of two structures, one 
of three stories arranged for mixed depart- 
ments, and the other a one-story building for 
infants, Accommodation is provided for 1,140 
children, In the mixed school accommodation 
has been provided on the ground floor for 376 
junior scholars in eight classrooms, ana a central 
hall, 57 ft. 9 in. by 26 ft., together with the neces- 
sary cloak-rooms and lavatory accommodation, 
On the first floor similar accommodation is 
provided for a like number of senior scholars, 
while on the second floor are the drawing class- 
room and the science-room, The teachers have 
rooms provided for them on the mezzanine floors, 
The smaller building has accommodation for 
388 infants in eight classrooms and a central hall, 
54 ft. by 26 ft. 6 in. Cloak-rooms and lavatory 
accommodation for the children, and rooms for 
the head mistress and the teachers are also 
provided. Both buildings are warmed by low- 
pressure hot-water systems, with heating chambers 
in the basements; and they are ventilated by 
means of fresh air inlets in the angles of ihe class- 
rooms, and extracts at the ceiling levels. It is 
proposed to provide in the separate building in 
the boys’ playground a manual training centre 
for forty students, The buildings are of simple 
design, with stock brickwork and red brick 
dressings, the doorways, balustrades, etc., being 
in Portland stone; they have been erected 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the Council’s architect (Education), Mr. T. J. 


Bailey. The contractors are Messrs. Holliday & 
Greenwooa, Ltd., whose tender amounted to 
23,3371. The cost of the site, including legal 


charges, amounted to 3,8001., and the cost of 
furnishing to 850l., making a total cost of 27,9871, 


—___e--2—___ 
Stained Glass & Decoration. 


New ALTAR AND THroNF, Exeter.—The high 
altar and reredos at the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Exeter, have been completely trans- 
formed during the past three months. The 
reredos, which was formerly built in a straight 
line across the sanctuary, has been taken down 
and reconstructed to fit the apsidal shape of the 
sanctuary. The old throne, with the canopy 
over, has been renewed, and the altar is entirely 
new. The tabernacle has been carried out by 
Mr. A. B. Wall, sculptor, of Cheltenham, under 
the personal instructions and from the designs of 
the Very Rev. Canon Scoles and Mr. Raymond, 
joint architects, of Basingstoke. 


oe 
Appointments. 


AUCKLAND, New ZEALAnD.—The appointment 
is announced as City Engineer, Auckland, at a 
salary of 1,000, per annum, of Mr. W. E. Bush, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor of Sudbury, 
Suffolk. There were a large number of applicants 
for the post. 

Armstrona COLLEGE, NEWwcAsTLE. — The 
Council unanimously appointed Dr. W. M. 
Thornton to the newly-established Professorship 
of Engineering at their meeting on March 19, 
Dr. Thornton is a Master of Engineering and 
Doctor of Science, Liverpool University College, 
and Doctor of Science, Victoria University, Man- 
chester, When a student at Liverpool, 1892-6, 
he won the University scholarship for physics, 
gained the first ‘ese in “honours” for en- 
gineering and physics, and was a “special 
scholar” in electricity, He was during two years 
senior lecturer on engineering at University Col- 
lege, Bristol, and is the inventor of instruments 
for measuring and indicating the strength of 
electrical currents in cables, etc. 
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SANITARY APPARATUS AND THE Pusiic HEALTH 
Act.—The decision in London and South-Western 
Railway v. Hills should be noted. The County 








Council has powers under sect, 39 of the Public 


| Health (London) Act, 1891, to make by-laws 


with respect to water-closets, etc., and the proper 
accessories thereof in connexion with buildings 
whether constructed before or after the passin 
of the Act. Under this section the authority ha 
made a by-law (14) that “ every person who shall 
intend to construct any water-closet or to 
fix or fit in connexion with any water-closet any 
apparatus or any trap or soil pipe shall before 
executing any soil works give notice in writing 
to the clerk of the sanitary authority.” The 
railway company had occasion to renew the pans 
and traps of certain closets constructed before the 
Act. The Court held that the by-law applied to 
the fitting of apparatus to existing closets as well 
as to those subsequently constructed. 

THE Repair anp IMPROVEMENT OF DUNBAR 
Harsovur.—The Town Council of Dunbar have 
resolved to employ Mr. W. T. Douglass, C.E., 
London, to prepare a report upon the best means 
of restoring that portion of the new harbour 
which has just fared so badly. 

SewaGe Disposat, Treppincron.—At the 
meeting of Teddington District Council recently 
Mr, M. Hainsworth, surveyor, presented a scheme 
for extensions and alterations at the sewage 
disposal works. The scheme, which is estimated 
to cost 27,1611., was agreed to, 

Reruse Destructor, Lirrorp.—The refuse 
destructor which has been built for the King’s 
Norton District Council at Lifford was officially 
opened on the 13th inst., although it has been in 
working order since October. The destructor 
has been built under the direction of Mr. Cross 
by Messrs. Heenan & Froude, of Manchester and 
Worcester. The building and machinery cost 
about 14,0001. The destructor is so arranged 
that the only outlet for the fumes and smoke is 
the tall chimney. The heat produced by the 
combustion of the dust and ashes is utilised for 
making steam, and it is expected that from this 
source there will be an income of 1,5001. or 2,0001, 
The clinker taken from the furnaces after com- 
bustion will be used for making roads and paving 
of the asphalt type. 

Proposep Sewace Disposat Works, ILKEs- 
Tton.—On the 13th inst, Colonel A. G. Durnford, 
R.E., Local Government Board Inspector, 
held an inquiry at Ilkeston respecting a proposal! 
to borrow 27,0001. for the purposes of sewage 
disposal, The Town Clerk said the question 
of adopting a new scheme of sewage disposal 
was one of urgency, as complaints had been made 
by the Derby and Notts County Councils as 
to the polluted condition of the Erewash, and 
an order of Court had been served to discharge a 
purified effluent into the river. Ilkeston was 
expected to have the new works completed by 
1910. Mr. Raikes (of Messrs, Wilcox & Raikes, 
engineers, of Birmingham) submitted particulars 
of the plans and methods proposed to be adopted. 

IMPROVEMENTS, WARKWORTH Harsour.—The 
Warkworth Harbour Commissioners have had 
under consideration for some time a scheme 
of improvements for the harbour, and the result 
of their deliberations is that a scheme is about to 
be carried out, which has been drawn up by Mr, 
Sanderson, the harbour engineer, It is first 
of all intended to extend the south jetty to the 
south pier head, and to extend the south pier 
out a distance of 240 ft. seaward, parallel to 
the north pier, by which means it will be possible 
to obtain two extra feet of water on the bar, and 
thus facilitate the egress and ingress of vessels at 
the harbour. In addition to this a system of 
groins is to be established at the north sands 
in order to combat the inroad the sea has been 
making during the past year, 


___—_ &<>--—___— 
Foreign. 


France.—A subscription is to be opened to 
raise a monument to Gambetta on the Place 
Gambetta, Paris. A committee has been formed 
to raise a monument at Nogent-sur-Seine to the 
memory of the sculptor Paul Dubois. It is to 
be carried out by his pupil M. Alfred Boucher. 
——A committee has been formed with the 
object of ensuring the preservation of the sites 
and buildings of the pretty village of Gargilesse, 
and to oppose any alteration of its ancient 
picturesque quality.——-The Municipality of 
Boulogne-sur-Seine are about to undertake the 
building of a Salle des Fétes and a Cirque at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. The Municipality of Agen 
have opened a competition for rebuilding the 
theatre of that town.———The “ Société pour le 
protection du Paysages de France” has com- 
municated to the Municipality of Annecy a 
resolution to the effect that, in case of the build- 
ing of a Casino there, no portion of the lake ner 
of the alley of trees called the Albigny should 
be interfered with, The Society has also passed 
a resolution to the effect that the route for the 
railway line from Paris to Chartres should be so 
laid out as to avoid injuring the district of Vaux 
de Cernay.——The works for the improvement 
of the port of Calais are shortly to be commenced, 
the total cost is estimated at nearly 4,000,000 
francs, For the first time this year, the New 
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jury to decide on the awards, Eighty-six 
compositions have been accepted for performance 
between April 15 and June 30, The performances, 
to take place twice a week, will be directed by 
M. Paul Viardot. The General Council of the 
department of Lot-et-Garonne has voted for the 
rebuilding of the Hétel de Préfecture at Agen, 
recently destroyed by fire, at an estimated cost 
of 870,000 francs.——Important works, at a 
cost of 2,100,000 francs, are to be undertaken for 
the improvement of the port of Bayonne, and for 
the cutting of two channels in the rocky bank of 
the Casquets. A competition has been insti- 
tuted, open to all French architects, for the 
erection of a new Hétel de Ville at Fismes.—— 
The Municipal Theatre of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye is to be rebuilt on its present site. 300,000 
francs are to be spent on the building, the design 
for which will be the subject of a public com- 
petition ——A competition has been opened for 
the erection of an Art-School at Nancy. 
The Naval Museum Collection, hitherto at the 
Louvre. is to be transferred to the Invalides, 
where it will become an annexe to the Military 
Museum.——A “competition has been opened 
for the construction of a ferro-concrete bridge, 
51 m&tres in span, over the torrent of the Voingon, 
at Volonne, in the Lower Alps. M. Cordier, 
Departmental Architect, has drawn out a scheme 
for the rebuilding of the Palais de Justice at 
Belfort.——M. Formigé has prepared a scheme, 
to be submitted to the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques, for carrying out a restoration 
of the Reman theatre at Orange in such a 
manner as not to injure its archeological value, 
He proposes only to build up rifts in the walls, 
to restore the gradins (the rows of seats), and the 
staircases which give access to them, and to re- 
pave the passages. He considers that this will 
fit it for the revival of classic drama, without 
any .further restoration in detail——A com- 
mittee has been formed for the erection in Paris 
of a monument to Fragonard, of which M. 
Auguste Millard will be the wig oy The 
jury in the competition opened for the con- 
struction of a group of school buildings at 
Franconville (Seine-et-Oise), has awarded the 
first premium to M, Bassompierre-Sewrin. The 
death is Jannounced, at the age of eighty, of M. 
Louis ‘Leullier, formerly architect to the city of 
Amiens. Among other important works he 
completed the H6tel de Ville of Amiens, and 
carned out a scheme for the water supply of the 
place. “He was a member of the Société Centrale 
des Architectes.——The death is announced of 
M. Borrel, “ architecte-correspondant’ of the 
Department of Public Instruction, who took a 
considerable part in the architectural improve- 
ments ‘of the towns of Brides, Salins, and 
Montiers, at which latter place he died.—— 
The death is also announc at the age of 74, 
of M. Léon Painlevé, an architect who is 
credited with various discoveries in connexion 
with industrial chemistry; and also, at the 
age of 65, that of M. Edmond G. Andrieu, 
‘“architecte-expert "’ in legal matters. 

Sout Argica,—At a recent meeting of the 
East London Municipal Council it was resolved 
that the Town Engineer, in conjunction with 
other officials, be instructed to prepare a plan of 
the site on the market square selected for the 
proposed market buildings, and all other particu- 
lars and conditions necessary for the purpose of 
enabling competitive plans to be called for the 
erection of the buildings in question, at a cost of 
about 20,0001,-—During the period December 16 
1905, to January 13, 1906, forty-one building 
plans were under consideration by the Cape Town 
municipal authorities; of these twenty-three 
were approved, ten returned to the architects, 
and the remainder are under consideration, The 
approximate cost of the proposed work is 12,3901. 

-The Building Committee of the St, George’s 
Cathedral, Cape Town, have invited tenders for 
the erection of the superstructure of the eastern 
portion of the cathedral, Mr. John Lyon has 
been awarded the premium for his design for 
new offices, to be erected in St. George’s-street, 
Cape Town.——At Woodstock, near Cape Town, 
unusually rapid progress is being made with the 
storm water drainage scheme, which is being 
executed departmentally at an estimated cost 
f 70,0001.——Speaking at the inauguration 
f a new congregational church at Booysens, 
Johannesburg, Lord Selborne said he regretted 
that the architects of South Africa so faithfully 
copied European models, He thought a country 
ought to have its distinctive architecture in 
the new world as well as in the old. He wished 
South Africa might have an architecture all its 
own,———The Grand Theatre, Bloemfontein, was 
recently inaugurated. It has been built from 
the designs of Mr. E. C. Choinier, architect, of 
‘ohannesburg. The contract for building was 
publicly tendered for, and tenders ranging from 
30,0001, to 42,0001. were received, Messrs. 























Corlett & Jeddes, of Johannesburg, being the 
successful tenderers. The galleries are con- 
structed on the cantilever principle, The 











theatre was built in fourteen months,——The 
foundation-stone of a new Government school 
n Johannesburg was recently laid by the Countess 
of Selborne, When completed it will provide 
accommodation for 312 scholars. The foundation 








is of stone with brick plastered walls above. 


The school is built on a design pre by the 
Public Works pa gy gs and the work 
is being supervi by Mr. Gordon Russell, 


the local inspector of works,——Market buildings 
and town offices are to be erected at Klerksdorp, at 
a cost of 3,400i. 
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Miscellaneous. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Bustness ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS,— Messrs. R. E. W. Berrington & Son, 
civil engineers, Wolverhampton, have taken into 
partnership Mr, A, G, Martin, and the practice 
will be carried on in future under the style of 
“ Berrington, Son, & Martin.” Mr. George Bell, 
contractor, Tottenham, has converted his business 
into a company, and it will be carried on in 
future by and in the name of ‘‘ George Bell & 
Sons, Ltd.’ Mr, Bell will continue to con- 
trol the basiness, and his sons will be associated 
with him in its management.———Mr. Louis P, 
Casella (now Casella & Co.), scientific instrument 
makers and mechanical engineers, have removed 
from 147, Holborn Bars to 11-15, Rochester-row, 
Victoria-street, S.W. The British Prometheus 
Company, Ltd.. electrical heating specialists, 
Kingston-on-Thames, are removing their works 
and head offices to Birmingham, and on and 
after the 2list inst. all communications must 
be addressed to them at Salop-street Works, 
Highgate, Birmingham. Their Birmingham 
telephone number will be 4236 Central, and their 
telegraphic address “ Cooking, Birmingham,” 
The firm will retain their London showrooms at 
27, Ely-place. 

STATUE OF THE QuEEN.—Mr, George Wade is 
commissioned to execute a statue of the Queen, 
which the governors and staff of the London 
Hospital desire to erect in the central garden, in 
celebration of the recent extension of the buildings 
and of Her Majesty's acceptance of office as 
President of the Hospital. The garden will be 
laid out and tended by the East London Horti- 
cultural Society. 

BaTHeR Memortat, Meote Brace, -- A 
memorial to the late Rev. Henry Francis Bather 
is to be erected at Meole Brace. It will take the 
form of a cross, fashioned upon the lines of some 
of the old existing preaching crosses, The whole 
will be of red magnesium limestone, excepting 
the die stone, which will be of red ite. Above, 
will rise an octagonal monolith shaft, moulded 
at its base, and surmounted by a carved capital 
of conventional foliage of XVth century type. 
Surmounting all will stand a cross, having foliated 
terminations, and a shield bearing upon its face 
the sacred emblem “I. H. 8," The work is 
being carried out under the direction of Mr. H. H. 
Treasure, of Shrewsbury, Diocesan Surveyor of 
Lichfield, by Messrs, Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter. 

Danish MONUMENTS IN YORKSHIRE.—Dr, 
G. A, Auden lectured on the 12th inst. before the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society at the Museum 
Theatre, York, on “ The mains of Danish 
Scuplture in Yorkshire and Derbyshire.” He 
said this was a much-neglected branch of art of 
considerable historical value. York and Durham 
possessed the best collections of pre-Norman 
crosses, dating chiefly from the VIIth and Xth 
centuries, In York there was a strong Danish 
element, the city having been the centre of the 
kingdom of Northumbria, Eric, the last Danish 
King of York, being Eric Bloody Axe of Scandi- 
navia, Incidentally, the lecturer remarked 
that the Yorkshire Danish monuments were 
largely aggregated in a radius of twenty miles 
round Leeds, Ilkley, Collingham, Thornhill, and 
Dewsbury, A notable example of the Danish 
etoss was that found at Leeds Parish Church, 
representing the legend of Weland and the Swan 
Maidens, He observed that the term Runic cross 
was as 4 rule, a misnomer, because a cross was not 
Runic unless it bore a Runic inscription. Divid- 
ing pre-Norman crosses into two classes, Anglian 
and Viking, the lecturer said the characteristic 
of the former (date 700-900) was that they were 
strongly influenced by the Lindisfarne school, by 
truly Celtic art, with vine scrolls as a predominant 
decorative motive. The Viking (900-1050) monu- 
ments were distinguished by zoomorphic designs, 
The interlaced work was less regular, and dis- 
played a want of finish, the key pattern and spiral 
of purely Celtic work being absent. The lecture 
was illustrated by several views of Danish sculp- 
ture, some notable examples being found in York. 
and in Derbyshire. 

Lowpon Bororcs Counctts anp WacEs.— 
At a conference of representatives of the London 
Borough Councils who met at Lambeth Town 
Hall last week, a resolution was passed by a 
large majority in favour of a minimum wage of 
30s, a week for all employees of the borough 
councils. On the question of a forty-eight hours’ 
week being put to the vote, it was lost, 

Memoriat to J. M. Waistter.—Nearly half 
of the estimated cost, 2,0001., is subscribed for the 
international memorial which it is proposed to 
erect in Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. M. Auguste Rodin 
is engaged upon the work, and a contribution 























of 500i, will be made by the a 
Society of Sculptors, Painters, and a gee 
ARTISANS’, LABOURERS’, AND Cenerat Dw 
1NnGs Company, Ltp.—The Board have den Her 
discontinue for a while building operation, 4 
Leigham-court estate of 66 acres at Stre th . 
hill, as they consider that the whole ee 
London is greatly over-built, and a large nt ce 
of houses are unoccupied. The company ees 
3,000,000/., invested, for the greater’ Lrg: 
freehold property, having a resident Ms . = 
of more than 40,000 persons. During § ~~ 
year the shareholders provided an “addit af 
sum of 100,0001., which has been devoted chisay 
to the completion of building works at Noel Pa 

Oren Spaces,—The threatened disfigurement 
of Hindhead b telegraph ante te cee 
The Postmaster eral, in response to an appeal 
made by the National Trust, has agreed to ee 
the proposed new trunk telephone line to Ports 
mouth along the railway between Witley and 
Haslehurst and so avoid Hindhead. In co 
operation with the amended scheme the L: ndon 
and South-Western Railway Company howl 
consented to waive their rights of maintenance 
The Hindhead property, which belonged to the 
late Mr. Whitaker Wright's estate and includes 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl, Witley, and Gibbet Hill 
has been purchased by a local committee with the 
object of preserving it as a public open space: 
the common land extends over some 750 acres —— 
The Crown have bought from Lord Iveagh the 
Long Meadow, on the bank of the river Liffey. as 
an addition to Pheenix Park, Dublin. ——Gift, 
have been recently made of 10 acres of 
Valentine’s Park, Ilford, by Mr, Holcombe 
Ingleby to the Ilford Urban District Council : of 
his shares in the Leigh Woods Land Company 
by the late Mr, A. C, Pass, of Clifton Down, to the 
Merchant Venturers, of Bristol, with the expressed 
desire that they should use the influence thereby 
acquired to preserve the lands adjoining the 
river Avon (held by the Company) in their present 
condition and maintain the plantations thereon ; 
of about 14 acres, as altered for a playground, 
by Mr. W. Cadbury to Stirchley Urban District 
Council ; of a parcel of land by the late Mr. W. W 
Warner, of Stanley House, St, Ives, to the St, 
Ives, Hunts, District Council ; and by the Light- 
woods Estate and Warley Woods Committee of 26 
acres as a public k and playing fields to the 
Birmingham City Council, together with an offer 
of mom a 14,7001, already subscribed towards the 
acquisition of 94 acres in addition, in respect 
whereof the total purchase-money amounts to 
about 43,0008. Sir George Meyrick has ac- 
corded his consent to the construction by the 
Bournemouth Corporation of a drive along the 
under-cliff from the pier to Meyrick-road,——It is 
announced that Mr. Andrew Carnegie purposes to 

resent to the University Court of St. Andrews 
Jniversity securities yielding 500/. per annum, 
for the up-keep of the recreation park, with 

mnasium and Rall, which at an outlay of 15,000 

e recently gave to St. Andrews University. — 
The vendors of the finely-timbered estate, Whitton 
Park, near Hounslow, have agreed to suggestions 
made by the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association to reduce the price at which they will 
sell the property, 45 acres, conditionally upon ts 
being converted into a public park, and the 
Twickenham Urban District Council have offered 
3,5001. towards the required sum of 15,000/.— 
The Association have taken steps to save, ! 

ible, the estate known as Boleyn Castle. 
Gein Park, which comprises a fine old garden 
——A faculty has been granted to the Poplar 
Borough Council for the laying out of All Saints 
churchyard as a recreation ground; and the 
Southwark Borough Council have agreed to rent 
for 801. per annum to the London County Counc! 
as of 6,000 sq. ft. in King James-street a5 
children’s playground.——The Royal Hort 
cultural Society are now entrusted with the charge 
of examining candidates for appointment as nese 
gardeners in the London County Council parks 
and grounds, 

Bumpers’ Excuanor, Birwincusa.—An 
address on “ Canadian Cities * was delivered a 
the 15th inst, to the members of the Birminghao 
Builders’ Exchange by Mr. Peter Bal!, the — 
agent in Birmingham for the Commer ial ecw 
of the Government of Canada. The memb 





assembled in the Exchange Hal! under - 
residency of Lieutenant-Colonel Barnsley. x eke 


eter Ball, in the course of his address, traced "™. 
history of Canada from the time of the on oN 
Quebec from the French by General Wolfe in — 
and subsequently he spoke of the Canadian cine 


referring to 


and municipalities, and 5 ially é s* 
Toronto, the second city in the count rv, ae ty a 
He gave the area 0! the city, t 


of the whole. jescribed 
population, the number of streets, and rapier 
the tramway system. The city owned the nie 
and the authorities conceded the ping eo 
to a company for twenty-one yea, WER 
could be purchased by the municipality. 
company paid the city 160/. per annum Pion . 
for the right to run the trams, and!" M508, 2000. 
percentage of the receipts. Up 300.000. {0 
the company paid 8 per cent... from © 400, 000%, 
300.0001, 10 per cent., from 300,000/. to MT 
12 per cent., from 400,000%, to 600,000. f° F 
cent,, and from 600,000/, upwards 








20 per cent, 
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on that arrangement was entered into, 

it) - pa in percentage and mileage upwards 
000 and in 1904 more than 64,000/, ; 
of 2 the nine years the amount received was 
vile i The cost of living, the cost of schools, 
ther things was much than in this 
-s the rents of houses were pretty much 
— the water rates were lower, and the gas 
donno a little higher; but the light and 
ualities were very much better. At the 

4 warmly thanked for his address 


charges 
y i all was 
“7 canoe of Lieutenant-General Phelps, 


by Mr. Wm. Sapcote. 
ee eevenmad or Scenery.—In the 

. of Commons on the 14th inst, Mr. Kennedy 
i ihe First Lord of the Treasury whether he 

ald consider the advisability of giving the 
Board of Trade or local ublic bodies the control 

‘trade advertising and issuin licences for the 
tg in view of the fact that many beauty 
. ts are disfigured at present, and that revenue 
gas lost to the State, would he introduce legisla- 
tion on the above lines, Sir H, Campbell-Ban- 
yerman; The questions raised by the hon, 
gentleman require @ little more a Tecan 
thise with his desire to prevent the disfigurement 
of beautiful scenery, but whether this can be 
weomplished by the methods suggested by the 
hon, gentleman I am not so sure. 

Cavace Buitpine Socrety,—The Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels held its 
wual monthly meeting on the 15th inst, at the 
Seiety’s house, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster 
Abbev, S.W., The Rev. Canon Cc. F, Norman in 
the chair, Grants of money were made in aid 
of the following objects, viz:—Building new 
churches. at Barry, All Sainta, Glam., 175i. ; 
Summertown, near Oxford, 2001. for the first 
portion, and Well Hall, 8. Luke, Eltham, Kent, 
20 for the first portion ; towards rebuilding the 
church of All Saints, Woodburn, Northumberland, 
1. ; and towards enlarging or otherwise improv- 
ing the accommodation in the churches at Bourton, 
§, James, Berks., 20/,; Lower Guiting, 8S. Michael, 
war Cheltenham, 151., making in all 501. ; South- 
church, Holy Trinity, near Southend-on-Sea, 
i, and Stonebridge, 8, Michael and All Angels, 
Middlesex, 70/., in lieu of a former grant of 50i, 
A grant was also made from the special Mission 
Buldings Fund towards building the Mission 
Church of S. Mary, South Bermondsey, Surrey, 
WW, The following grants were also paid for 
works completed :—Polebrooke, All Saints, near 
Oundle, 301. ; Great Elingham, 8. James, Norfolk, 
4. ; Felling-on-Tyne, Christ Church, 401. ; Huck- 
tall Huthwaite, All Saints, near Mansfield, 40J. ; 
Stanton Harcourt, 8S. Michael, near Oxford, 65J. ; 
Ben *Rhydding, 8. John, near Ukley, 200%, on 
«count of a grant of 2251.; Beeston Hill, The 
Holy*Spirit, Leeds, 2301.; Tudhoe Grange, The 
Venerable Bede, Co, Durham, 301, ; and Swansea, 
§. Jude, 501, In addition to this the sum of 2981. 
vas paid towards the repairs of seventeen churches 
fom Trust Funds held by the Society. The 
Society likewise accepted the trust of a sum of 
money as & Repar Fund for the Church of 8. 
Vement, City-road, E. The Annual General 
Court of the Society will be held at the Church 
House, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, on T hursday, 
May 17, at 3 p.m,, when the chair will be taken 
y His Grace, The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
President of the Society. 

Lasovr Rerurns.—The Labour Returns, 
‘tough still showing an improvement in most 
tales, prove that the building trade is still 
affected by the depression from which it has so 
ong suffered. The Memorandum of the Labour 
“epartiment of the Board of Trade for February 
— that only a “* seasonal ” improvement had 
taken place and the rate of employment remained 
the Same as in February last year, With this 
continued depression it is hardly surprising to 
rar, from an article in the Board of Trade 
rth Gazette, that the Distress Committees 
i en ( nemployed Workmen Act report 
Pte a. of workpeople most generally 
the building ae are those connected with 
8 sad to see t} e h oh — general labourers. It 
Tho are ww. uh proportion of skilled artisans 

are affected by the distress, 

en OUREMENT OF A Street,—In the Parlia- 
win wy Papers last week Mr. Wiles, M.P., 
tlephone oem aster-General if he is aware that 
tect, St aie are now being placed in St. Peters- 
host ‘beaurtt nu? thereby disfiguring one of the 
and, if guia Streets in the Home Counties, 
alternative. ime ‘i Se an tngeey ae to a8 
inion, jer oe for these poles. —Mr. Sydney 
to the mat ag VY, States that he is giving attention 

atter, and if a practical alternative route 


tan’be deviaad 1 
me devised, he will be very glad that the trunk 
“ne should avoid St ’ 


however, ¢} . Peters-street, So far, 
obtain the ns ‘orporation have been unable to 
route lecessary wayleaves for an alternative 
Etectric 

; TRIC 6LIGHTING AND IMPROVEMENT 


SCHE . 

sry wa 7ro8D.—On the 13th inst, Mr, H. 

tard Tnenecs, M.Tnst.C.E, (Local Government 

tions by tie Tew held an inquiry into applica- 

8750, for «Council for sanction to borrow 
* OF purposes of electric lighting and 











9,258. for works of private street improvements, 
The Borough Electrical Engineer (Mr, Ullman) 
gave figures as to the electricity scheme, which, 
he said, had been in existence since 1901, Mr. 
Campbell, the Borough Surveyor, gave evidence 
as to the proposed private street improvements. 
They included the making up of the following 
private streets: Pulleyne-avenue, Basil-avenue, 
St. Margaret’s-avenue, Southchurch-road, Lady- 
smith-avenue, Landseer-avenue, Church-road, 
and Gooseley-lane, 

MEMORIAL TO THE Late Dr. R. MILNE Murray. 
—A monument has just been erected in the Dean 
Cemetery over the grave of the late Dr. Robert 
Milne Murray. It is in the form of a Greek stele 
in grey granite, which rests on a rough-hewn 
base, The inscription is in raised bronze letters 
on the face of the shaft. The rough-hewn base 
bears an alto relievo portrait bust of Dr. Murray. 
The monument is from the studio of Mr, H, 8, 
Gamley, sculptor. 

Street Improvements, Devonport.—Mr. M. 
K. North, M.Inst.C,E., Local Government 
Board Inspector, held an inquiry at Devonport on 
the 13th inst, into the application of the Devon- 
port Borough Council for sanction to borrow 
2,2511, for works of private street improvements, 
and 5,0511, for the laying out of certain parks 
or recreation grounds, Mr, J. F. Burns, Borough 
Surveyor, explained that the amount of 2,2511. 
for works of private street improvements included 
the following streets and Janes :—Lane between 
Edith-street and Victoria-road, estimated cost, 
192, Os. ld.; lane between Whittington and 
Amherst streets, 5031, 68, Id.; lane between 
Alma-road and Amherst-street, 7901, 16s, 10d, ; 
St. Aubyn-avenue (section 1), 3851. 15s. 11d. ; 
Coldrenick-street, 3791. 3s. With reference to 
the proposed recreation grounds the Town Clerk 
stated that the loan asked for was made up of 
3,982. for Keyham Barton recreation ground, 
5691. for North Down, and 5001. for Rocky-hill, 
The Surveyor explained that the area of the 
Keyham Barton Park was about 3} acres. It 
was proposed to enclose the site and also to 
construct a promenade path 25 ft. wide on the 
top of the site, and to form narrower paths 
leading to the various entranees. The North 
Down site at Ford was set apart as a recreation 
ground for children, and was about 4} acres in 
extent, and the area of the Rocky-hill site was 
just over one acre, 

Roman Vitta, West Meron.—Mr. A. Moray 
Williams, of Bedales School, near Petersfield, has 
given the following particulars of the newly-dis- 
covered Roman villa at West Meon, The villa 
stands in Little Lippen-wood on the slope of a 
hill, about half a mile from West Meon Church, 
The chief features that have been determined at 
present are a block of six rooms, what is thought 
to have been a gateway on the east side, a double 
hypocaust in the south-west corner, and a but- 
tress backing the wall to the block of rooms 
One of the rooms, measuring 10 ft. by 33 ft., was 
paved plainly with red brick tessere, and was 
perhaps too broad to form a passage. As a 
sleeper wall underlies the tessere at 10 ft. from 
its west end, it may have been divided by folding 
doors or other partition, The base of a moulded 
column in its original position, with a coat of red 
paint still adhering to it, is completely visible, 
and traces of a similar column opposite indicate 
a doorway Jeading to Room 2, This room, which 
measured 21 ft, by 10 ft., was also paved with red 
tesserm, but with a border of white ones, and there 
also are sleeper walls indicating partitions or 
folding doors. Room No, 3 measured 21} ft. by 
11 ft., and was paved with mosaic of a somewhat 
elaborate geometrical pattern of red, black, white, 
and blue. In the centre there was an octagon 
panel, which may have contained a figure, but 
it has been wholly destroved. To the right of 
Room 2 was a room measuring 11 ft. by 19 ft., 
also covered with a mosaic pavement, [his 
pavement is well preserved, and is very beautiful, 
if only from the fact of its simplicity. It is only 
geometrical in red, white, and black, The pave- 
ment has sunk considerably, and perhaps lies 
over a hypocaust, The other two rooms have not 
been yet fully excavated, At the south-west 
corner the hypocaust presented most unusual 
features. It was 21 ft. in length, and consisted 
of two chambers, each fitted with an apsidal 
termination, It cannot yet be said with certainty 
to which type this house belonged. It may turn 
out to be a small courtyard house, but it is quite 
possible that a corridor may be found. Near the 
spot was found an abundance of iron slag, which 
indicates the former existence of a smithy. 
Further excavations will be undertaken this 
summer on the spot, and the two mosaic pave- 
ments already found will probably be perma- 
nently preserved. 

SHEFFIELD WorKMEN’s Dwetutncs,—Colonel 
Durnford recently held a Local Government 
Board inquiry into an application by the Sheffield 
Corporation for the approval of a scheme for 
providing new dwellings for persons of the labour- 
ing class, Mr. W. E. Hart, who appeared for 
the Corporation, explained that by a Provisional 
Order (1902) they were authorised to purchase 
or acquire @ number of houses occupied by persons 








of the labouring class in or near West-street, 
Shalesmoor, and Moorfields, and required in 
connexion with the proposed widening of those 
thoroughfares. This application was to provide 
as many new dwellings as should be deemed 
desirable in accordance with Local Government 
Board requirements, in view of the number 
acquired. The Council had felt for some time 
that there was no need for the provision of addi- 
tional housing accommodation for the working 
classes in the central parts of the city beyond 
what was already provided, and inasmuch as 
there was power to accept a scheme for providing 
housing accommodation for a smaller number of 
persons than those actually displaced, the 
Council asked the Local Government Board to 
accept a scheme which provided re-housing 
accommodation for thirty-nine persons in liev of 
the 170 persons who would be displaced. On a 
part of the Crofts area the Corporation had 
erected, with the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, a block of tenements consisting of 
single-room tenements. They had to provide 
certain additional buildings with accommodation 
to the number of persons whom they were under 
an obligation to provide for, and it was estimated 
that these additional buildings would give accom- 
modation to 175, or thirty-nine more than were 
required, It was this excess number of thirty- 
nine which the Corporation asked the Board to 
ea as an adequate re-housing accommodation 
for the persons dispossessed under the 1902 Order. 
In proof of the statement that there was no need 
at the present time for the provision of further 
housing accommodation for persons of the work- 
ing class in the central parts of the city, Mr. Hart 
offered the following information :—Number of 
inhabited hovses, 92,225 ; number of uninhabited 
houses of the rental of 10/. and under, 1,595; 
of the rental 10/. 5s. and under, 1,269; of the 
rental of 201. and over, 649; total uninhabited 
houses, 3,513. Evidence was given by Mr. C. F, 
Wike (City Surveyor). 

EpINBURGH BurRGH ENGINEER’s REPoRT.— 
The report of Mr. James Massie, Burgh Engineer 
and Master of Works to the Corporation of 
Edinburgh, for the year ending December 31, 
1905, has been issued. Mr. Massie deals in 
detail with the work overtaken during the year 
in connexion with sewers and drains and building 
operations, The total expenditure on “ un- 
employed ”’ on the works carriea on amounted to 
2,792l, for labour and material. The works on 
which they were engaged were principally 
drainage, It is mentioned that the lowering of 
the rate of pay from 2s, 6d. to 2s. a day did not 
appreciably affect the numbers who availed 
themselves of the work offered by the Corpora- 
tion. The only work in connexion with the hous- 
ing of the working classes that was in progress 
during the year was the reconstruction of the old 
properties at Greenside. That had proceeded 
more slowly than was anticipated on account of 
carrying out the work in small sections so as to 
cause as little hardship and inconvenience as 
possible to the tenants. Up to the date of the 
report, six blocks had been reconstructed ; two 
were in the course of alteration and were ap- 
proaching completion, while schedules for the 
reconstruction of other two blocks were being 
prepared. 


Capital and Labour. 





STaTE OF THE BuiL_pInGc TRrapes.—Employ- 
ment in the building trades remained dull in 
February, but there was a slight improvement on 
the whole as compared with a month ago. It 
showed little change compared with a year ago. 
Returns received through the trade correspondent 
from 61 London employers showed that in the 
last week of February they paid wages to 10,445 
workpeople of all classes, compared with 10,339 
in January, and 12,086 in February, 1905. 
Employment generally in London was much 
the same as in the previous month, but worse 
than a year ago. Returns were received from 
Employers’ Associations in 71 districts outside 
London, and in nearly all of these employment 
was reported as dull generally, Compared 
with a month ago, no change was reported in 
55 towns, while in 8, including Birkenhead, 
Lancaster, Blackpool and Dublin, employment 
was better, and in 8, including Stockport, 
Chester, Rugby, Newport and Aberdeen, it 
was worse. Compared with a year ago, employ. 
ment was reported about the same in 42 towns, 
worse in 22 and better in 7.—Labour Gazette, 


—_--—_e-~e—__—_- 
Legal. 


MUNIFICENT BEQUEST FOR THE EREC, 
TION OF MODEL DWELLINGS, 

Tue case of in re Sutton deceased—Sutton », 
the Attorney-General, came before Mr. Justice 
Warrington in the Chancery Division last week 
for further consideration, 
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THE BUILDER. 








The facts of the case were shortly these :— 
The late Mr. Wm. Richard Sutton, who died 
in May, 1900, by his will gave his residuary 
estate, valued at about 1,745,000/., to the plaintiffs 
as his trustees upon trust to purchase or acquire 
from time to time freehold or copyhold land in 
London or other populous centres in England as 
sites for the erection of model dwellings and houses, 
and to build upon the sites model dwellings and 
houses to be called the Sutton Model Dwellings, 
for vse and occupation by the poor, and to let 
the dwellings and houses to the or at such rents 
‘being tbelow the full rents obtainable) as his 
trustees in their discretion should determine, 
the rents to be held for the purposes of the trust. 
The testator expressed a wish that some rent, 
however small, should in each case be reserved 
and paid and that no person should be allowed to 
live in the dwellings rent free. The present 
action was commenced in March, 1901, by the 
trustees, asking for administration of the trusts 
of the will, and an order was made directing the 
usual accounts and inquiries, The Master's 
Certificate found that there was standing in 
Court to the credit of the action about 750,000/,, 
there being about 1,000,000/, still outstanding, 
The trustees wishing to commence the active 
administration of the charity by acquiring sites 
and proceeding with the erection of model dwell- 
ings as soon as possible, minutes of an order were 
settled on their behalf asking that a scheme for 
the regulation and management of the charity 
should be settled by the judge. The Treasury 
Solicitor, however, suggested that the matter 
should be referred to Chambers and the reference 
be stayed for two years, so that time should be 
given to consult the Local Government Board 
and other persons whose opinion might be valu- 
able as to the mode in which such a charity could 
be administered, The trustees contended that a 
delay of two years would be unreasonable, and 
asked that the reference to settle a scheme should 
be immediate. They also asked for power to 
apply 250,0002, out of the sum in Court for the 
acquisition of sites and the erection of dwellings 
in one or two centres immediately 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
his lordship declined to Stay proceedings and 
referred the matter to Chambers for the scheme 
to be settled in the usual way. He also gave the 
trustees liberty to apply for leave to make a 
start before the general scheme was finally settled. 

Sir Robert Finlay, K.C., and Mr. Ashton Cross 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and the Attorney- 
General and Mr, R. J. Parker for the defendant. 


BUILDER ON ARCHITECT'S 
CERTIFICATE. 

THe case of Capel v. Ayton came before the 
Court of Appeal, consisting of Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Fletcher Moulton 
on the 19th inst., on the plaintiff's appeal from 
an order made by Mr. Justice Sutton in Chambers. 

Mr, Turrell, in opening the case, said the 
plaintiff appealed from an order of the learned 
judge confirming the order of the learned official 
referee, The point in the case was whether the 
learned official referee and the learned judge 
were right in striking out from the statement of 
claim that part of the claim which asked for a 
declaration. The action was brought by a 
builder under a building contract for moneys 
which had been certified by the architect, and 
the position taken up by the defendant was that 
he was not bound by the certificate which had 
been given by the architect, The learned counsel 
said that in drawing the statement of claim he 
found a clause in the contract that 5 per cent, of 
the amount certified for should be retained in 
order to see if there were any defects in the 
work appearing within three months, It was the 
ordinary retention clause, 

Lord Justice Moulton said he understood the 
learned counsel wanted to add a declaration that 
the retention moneys had become due, 

Mr. Turrell : Yes, 

Lord Justice Moulton : How does the declara- 
tion help you—by putting to your credit the sum 
found due to you ? 

Mr. Turrell replied that the retention moneys 
were not due at the date of the commencement 
of the action, 

Lord Justice Moulton: The other side do not 
refuse to allow the official referee to give you 
credit for what is due in fact ? 

Mr. Turrell : Oh, yes, they take up any defence 
they are entitled to take up! The only way 
I can get these moneys is by asking for a declara- 
tion that the moneys have become due. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams : It is the only 
way you can get the moneys under this writ. 
If you wait until the time of retention comes 
to an end you can issue a fresh writ. The only 
point here is that you have found, now you have 
looked into it, that, having regard to the retention 
clause, you issued your writ rather too soon, 
You do not want to drop your writ, but you wish 
to keep it by asking for a declaration that these 
moneys you are entitled to, after they have 
served the purpose of being a security for the 
fund, 

Mr. Russell Spokes, in answer to Lord Justice 
Moulton, said the retention money was kept for 
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three months in order to see whether any defects 
in the work appeared within that time, It 
was in the circumstances impossible to say that 
at the date of the writ the plaintiff had a right 
to the declaration, He submitted that the 
plaintiff had no right to put the defendant to 
the expense of the appeals, 

Lad Justice Vaughan Williams asked Mr, 
Spokes if he disputed the validity of the certificate, 

Mr, Spokes replied that he did because there 
was nothing in the contract which made the 
certificate final, He did not object to the official 
referee bringing the retention money into the 
account, 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in giving 
judgment, said he thought they ought to allow 
the plaintiff to amend, Mr, Spokes being willing 
that the sum in question should be brought into 
account, even though it was not due at the time 
the writ was issued. The costs of the appeal 
would be left to the official referee to deal with. 

The other lord justices concurred, 





BURSTING OF A WATER MAIN IN 
PICCADILLY-CIRCUS, 

Tue hearing of the case of the London 
Hydraulic Power Company v. the St, James's 
and Pall Mall Electric Light Company concluded 
before Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chancery 
Division on the 19th inst, 

The question in the case was as to who was 
responsible for the mischief caused in the West- 
end by the bursting of a water-main in Piccadilly- 
circus on July 10 last. Plaintiffs are the owners 
of the main, and defendants were alleged to 
have caused the accident by constructing an 
inspection-chamber or manhole, so that it 
rested on the pipe and transmitted to it the 
vibration caused by traffic above. 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., in opening the case 
said that although the amount actually claimed 
by plaintiffs was under 2002., a declaration was 
asked for which would affect other liabilities of a 
very considerable sum, The plaintiffs had about 
150 miles of hydraulic mains in London, and 
supplied about 6,000 customers with power for 
lifts and other purposes. In 1888 they had a 
main through Piccadilly-cireus, and in 1889 
defendants, without informing plaintiffs, con- 
structed a manhole, or inspection-chamber, over 
the main in such a way that two of the walls, 
2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, rested on the pipe. It 
was a strong 6-in. pipe, the metal being 14 in. 
thick, The pressure at which the water entered 
the main was 75 lbs, per sq. in., whereas it had 
been tested to bear a strain of 2,250 lb. The 
accident happened at about 8.15 p.m. on July 
10, and it was not until midnight that the escape 
could be located, by which time the wood paving 
almost as far as Pall Mall had been ripped up, 
and other serious mischief done, Plaintiffs 
would prove that the breakage of the pipe was 
not caused by pressure of water, Defendants 
counterclaimed in respect of damage done to 
them in the matter on the ground that there 
was something faulty in the construction of the 
pipe. Defendants also alleged that a great deal 
of damage was due to delay in remedying the 
mischief after it was discovered, but he would 
prove that everything possible was done at the 
earliest moment, The damages claimed, apart 
from the declaration, were in respect of relaying 
the main, and the cost of 300,000 gallons of 
water that escaped, 

A number of witnesses gave evidence to the 
effect that there was no defect in the pipe, 
that the bursting was not caused by excessive 
water pressure, and that immediately the pipe 
burst prompt measures were taken to stop the 
outflow of water and prevent further damage. 
Various witnesses gave it as their opinion that 
the two walls of the inspection-chamber, which 
rested on the defendant’s main, transmitted the 
vibration of the traffic overhead and led to the 
fracture of the pipe. 

For the defendants expert evidence was given 
with a view to proving that there had been a 
subsidence in the neighbourhood which was 
quite sufficient to have caused the breakage of 
the plaintiffs’ main, Several of the defendants’ 
witnesses also stated that, having regard to the 
point at which the break occurred, it could not 
have been occasioned by vibration arising from 
the passing of traffic over the inspection-box, 

In the result his lordship held that the plaintiffs 
had failed to prove that the bursting of the main 
was due to any act of the defendants, and dis- 
missed the action with costs, On the defendants’ 
counterclaim he entered judgment for them for 
351, odd with costs, 

Order accordingly. 





THE COMPOSITION OF MORTAR 

At the Greenwich Police Court, before Mr. 
Baggallay, on Wednesday in last week, Messrs. 
H. & G. Taylor, builders, of 51, Boyne-road, 
Lewisham, appeared to summonses, issued at the 
instance of the London County Council, alleging 
an infringement of the by-laws under the 
Building Act in regard to the composition of 
mortar used by them in the construction of 












certain houses in Boyne-road and ji.) 
Lewisham, Mr. Bodkin appeared fo, nont-toad, 
and the defendants were represented “ingen 
Macmorran, K.C,, with whom was Mr. Cus 
ham Glen, The point in which i: « 
that the mortar did not come up to t} 
laws was that it did not contain Jin. in the by. 
portion of one part to three of clean sang Oe” 
and evidence was given by Mr. J 


Y Mr, 
( unning. 
was alleged 


and OF grit 
1 ’ 


assistant in the chemists’ department « Ps “pa - 
County Couneil, who had analyse! a sence" 
effect that the proportion was much, — ote 
this. He and other witnesses, who de., ae 
mortar as of poor quality, were eres-examinns 
by Mr. Macmorran, with the view of ‘elician 
that if the mortar had been made wit), the : | 
on the site, and measured with slaked lim 
the paren of slaked lime would have been at 
to shree. : Mr, Macmorran contended that then: 
was nothing in the by-law to show that the 
proportion of dry lime to sand should be poe : 7 
to three, and that it was the custom to A. 
the proportion of slaked lime. He contended 
further that the by-law was bad in point of law 
on the ground of uncertainty, as it did not say 
whether the proportions must be of volume « 
weight, nor whether the lime, for the purpose 
of measurement, should be slaked or unslaked 
while there was a difference of opinion upon the 
point, He quoted the Lord Chief Justice as 
deciding that the by-laws of a local authorin 
must be free from ambiguity. 
Mr, E, A. Gruning, F.R.I.B.A., a mew ber of 
the Tribunal of Appeal, said he had inspected 
the houses, and found the mortar suitable 
Some of the mortar was mixed in his presence 
in the proportions of fourteen spadefuls of sand 
thirteen of clinker, and nine of slaked Jim 
Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., said it wasacon mon 
practice to take slaked lime in measuring th 
proportions for mortar, and Mr, F. W. Pott 
general foreman in the employ of Messrs 
Nightingale, and Mr, J. W. Reed, manager + 
Messrs, Holloway Bros,, spoke to the taking ot 
slaked lime for the purpose of measurement 
The magistrate said that there appeared to by 
no difficulty about the facts—the proportions ot 
the materials used in making the mortar were 
three of other materials to one of slaked lime, 
and there was evidence of a practice of measuring 
it that way. Before more evidence was brought 
he would consider the legal question, and 
adjourned the further hearing sine dis 
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3,619 of 1905.—Dr. H, CoLiosevs : 
of Cement from Furnace Slag, 
This relates to the method of the manufacture 
of cement from blast furnace slag wherein dis- 
solved salts of calcium, aluminium, or magnesium 
are added to the liquid furnace slag, according 
to its composition, in such a manner that the 
cooled slag in a pulverised condition will harden 

to cement without further additions. 


3,693 of 1905.—R, V. Noriey and W. T. P. 
Taytor: Tops of Chimneys and Ventilating 
Stacks or Shafts, 

This relates to tops of chimneys and ve ntilating 

stacks or shafts, and consists of a «wart sell- 

flanching and weathering pot, construc ted with a 

square or rectangular flanch so shaped that it 

slopes at top from the centre of the chimney 
shaft towards its sides, or from the centre ol the 
chimney stack or from a line mid-way between 

two sides thereof towards one or more sides 0! 

said stack according to its position thereon. 


5,608 of 1905,—J. Sunes and J, M. Wootten: 
Machines for Dovetailing or Trimming Floor 
Joists, ‘ 

This relates to machinery or apparatus 1 

tailing and trimming floor joists, consisting ©" © 

reciprocating frame actuated by suitable means 
and carrying a saw frame in which are two ‘ ne 
fixed at angles corresponding with the one 

required to be cut; the said saws are caused (0 

move to and fro during the cutting agen 

by means of suitably-arranged yearns es 
mechanism and connecting-rod, which gearing - 
operated by hand, In close proximity te the sare 

a tool or chisel is provided suitably mountes ie 

frame and adapted to effect the cut bv actua 

the same downwards and vertically 7 mim 

of a weighted lever, which tool is gp 206 a 

the purpose of cutting away the cut Ltagsreg aoe 

the joist or portion between the angaet tart 
tai! cuts, and thus forming a recess¢‘ Pd 
complete dovetailed cut prepared for t nde ont 

tion of or to receive a prepared or 4 

spondingly-formed part of another jo!" ae 

6,659 of 1905. —S, Kemp-WELCH : Method or 
Apparatus for, Cleaning W alls an 
Surfaces. 

According to this invention, high- 

is employed as a means of cleansin 
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paceman 
h ag stone, brickwork, cement, wood, and the 
suc For this purpose @ Jet of high-pressure 
-. conveyed in @ flexible or jointed pipe is 
ied enabling the operator to direct the jet 
a i nig of the surface to be cleansed. he 


art ; : 
heen of the steam, combined with the heat 
“ moisture resulting from the condensation of 
an 


he dirty surfaces, effectually and 

the stot odges ‘all dirt, leaving the aurtace ia its 

af condition, In addition to the steam jet, 

me ray of detergent material may be applied, 

, 1 soap, soda, or the like, prior to, or simul- 
moeouly with, the application of the steam jet, 


7,155 of 1905,—-W. E, Davis: Windows. — 
This relates to windows, and ee in the 
grangement of two strips of leather or other 
material of a pliable nature, fitted at each side 
of the window-sash. The two strips are placed 
hack to back at a slight distance apart, the bottom 
or short flanges, in case of the strips being turned 
up, being on the outsides ; these two bangs are 
fastened to the frame of the door or window-sash, 
the fastening being made draught-tight. Small 
springs are fitted at each side to keep the long 
fanges together, the said strips being fitted to 
twice the depth of the window-frame. Then at 
cach side of the window-frame is fitted, for the 
full depth of the window, a cast or stam piece 
{ material in the form of a letter T, having 
each of the short flanges either turned down or 
kept straight at the outer edges, in the case, when 
they are turned down, forming @ groove at each 
side of the tongue. These tongues fit in between 
the two strips of leather, or other material of a 
pliable nature, fitted at each side of the window 
sash, the two top edges of the long flanges fitting 
nto the grooves on the sash side of the T-pieces, 
ff same are fitted, which are attached to the 
vindow-frame, thus allowing the window-frame 
to slide up and down as required, 

7,938 of 1905, —E, Savany« Panelled Woodwork. 

This invention relates to the construction of 

panelled woodwork, so that the various pieces 

may be fitted together and thus form a continuous 
piece or area of panelling without the necessity 
of hand labour thereon, except the labour neces- 
sary to fit together the pieces shaped as aforesaid, 
and so that this fitting may be done when the 
aforesaid panelling is being fixed to the surface it is 
intended to cover. The panelling is so designed 
and arranged that certain portions which form 
the styles and rails are grooved in such a manner 
that they may be secretly nailed and fixed to each 
other and to the area to be panelled, and at the 
same time the said grooves form an open mouth 
vhich facilitates the entrance into them of the 
panels, The styles and rails are also provided 
mth tenons so formed that they exactly fit into 
os gate which are also adapted to receive the 
nels, 

4323 of 1905,—Suarpe Bros, & Co., Lrp., and 
NX. E. Cooke: Overflow Chamber of Lavatory 
Baeins and Bathe, 

This relates to a lavatory basin or a bath of the 

tnd which is provided with an upright overflow 

amber made integral therewith, and consists 
he! Jacnomel semi-circular or nearly semi- 

Sie! cover mounted on a central vertical pin 

oo ront " the top of the overflow chamber, so 

ete a ch the pin and either close or open 

san neigh iamnber, said cover fitting on a ledge 
p of the overflow chamber. 


oa | hee J. ARMOUR : A Detachable Device 
ya ae Fastening Window-Sashes and 
on foe Enabling them to be Retained Slightly 
__ Pen for Ventilation Purposes. 
ee engenr san relates to a detachable device for 
sash pd vena . window-sashes. The upper 
Othe st — a sash plate having a keyhole 
ieee therein and at the back thereof a 
ho pod cross-shaped slot or recess is made in 
of ar takaee parting bead has a check or recess 
isles i length made in it, The locking 
fa pc ys — or bar which has a cross 
kid spring "Ae “oa a ee key at the other end. 
ito a slot of the ae capable of being pressed 
mound by me le Sash-plate and of being turned 
Wot in a. of a cap made with a bayonet 
turroundi it works a fixed pin on a casing 
a ing the ke y spindle 


704 x ahi 
of 1905, - J. T. Grason . Roofing Slates, 


his 

. pge = an attachment for roofing slates 

nlate or — oan attachment comprising a 

thte and having at sect the Upper end of the 

gage with me at ite other end a spring clip to 
: 4 chp on to the upper edge of the 

tate 18 slipped into position, 


- GRIFFITHS : Show Stands or 


like yurpoeee op Window Dressing and the 


This relat 08 to 


Fin show stands or brackets for shop 


dow 
mib® dieing ortho ike purpura, eospeaaes 
Won the a. a sliding or movable carrier 
need i bracket, and adjustable 
tiametnically a1, Stt-like manner and passing 
‘ater jg va mrough | the said carrier. The 
W having. qu the form of @ circular cupped 
fanged cal os flanged open end. To the said 
br sustains re attached @ pair of clip-like parts 
Which is det the disc upon the arm or bracket 
 Metachably mounted on a suitable stand 





or — in any ordinary manner. The disc 
can slide along the said arm or bracket for adjust- 
ment of its position as required. 


9,967 of 1905.—V. Perretr and L, Perret: 
A pparatus for Sanding the Surface of Partly- 
Finished Bricks or other like articles. 

This relates to an apparatus for sanding the sur- 
face of partly-finished bricks or other like articles, 
comprising a box with open top, two separate 
compartments fixed upon the bottom of the box, 
their open ends extending up into the box, o 
fixed horizontal partition extending to the sides 
of the box and having openings fitted round the 
upper open end of the compartments, vertical 
jyers extending up through the bottom of the 
90x into the compartments, a transverse lever 
pivoted to an arm below the box and having its 
ends jointed to the lower ends of the vertical 
plungers, platforms upon the upper ends of the 
plungers, and made to rise and fall alternately 
in the compartments by the oscillation of the 
lever, and a loose flexible diaphragm having its 
edge fixed inside the sides of the box resting and 
fixed upon the horizontal partition and having its 
loose part above the compartments and fixed to 
the edge of the platform at the upper end of the 
plungers, and means for causing the lever to 
oscillate upon its centre. 


13,513 of 1905.—R, Wurreneap : Sash Fastener, 
This invention relates to a method of jointing or 
locking the movable arm of a sash-fastener to the 
fixed plate without either pin, screw, or rivet. 
The arm has a short spindle attached to it which 
passes through the fixed plate and has a projecting 
“ai on its side at the bottom end, the fixed plate 
1aving a hole shaped to receive the spindle with 
the projecting part attached. When the spindle 
is inserted in the hole and the arm moved round 
the projecting part on the spindle is then on the 
underside of the fixed plate, and thus holds the 
two parts together in the same way that an 
ordinary key is held in a lock, and allows the arm 
to be moved sufficiently either way without 
coming unjointed, 

21,182 of 1905.—P. Léscner: Trellis Work and 
Gratings Composed of Reeds, Canes, Wire, and 
the like, 

This invention relates to trellis work and gratings 
composed of reeds, canes, wire, and the like, the 
characteristic feature being the fact that the 
longitudinal rods and transverse bars forming the 
trellis work or the gratings are fixed in apertures 
provided for that purpose in tubular bodies, such 
as tubes made of bamboo, wood, or metal, in 
which they are fixed by means of a wedge driven 
into the tubes, 

21,496 of 1905.—W. L. 
struction. 

This relates to a wall construction comprising a 
plate with angular projections extending both 
vertically and horizontally, a second plate parallel 
with the first plate, bolts connecting said plates, a 
strip rowthemod, sr of said plates, and adapted to 
be supported between the inner and outer plates, 
and a series of cones depending from said strip 
and having vertical slits to straddle on said bolts, 
said bolts being removable and adapted to engage 
the upper end walls of the said slits, whereby the 
moon may be removed from the wall after the 
blocks have been formed. 

22,410 of 1905.—R. Evans: A Down- Draught 
Preventer for Chimneys and Ventilating Shafts. 
This relates to a chimney cowl or down-draught 
preventer, consisting of the usual body sur- 
mounted by a truncated cone secured to the 
said body so as to leave a space between it and 
the body, a cylindrical piece fixed at a short 
distance above the said cone, inside which is an 
inverted cone secured above a pipe, which con- 
nects the cylinder to the cone so as to leave a 
space between the pipe and the cylinder, and a 
number of vertical wings or flaps secured to the 
body and pipe beneath the said cone and cylinder. 
22,602 of 1905.—-A. Tuomas : Reinforced Concrete 

Buildings. 

This relates to reinforced concrete buildings, 
and consists of a bonding device formed from a 
flat blank of metal with longitudinal slits so 
arranged that by suitably bending the strips a 
circular part is formed which embraces the tie 
rod, together with outstanding arms, which*are 
embedded in the concrete to be strengthened, 
together with the tie rod. The arms can be bent 
at an angle to the tie rod, so as to lie at right 
angles to the shearing stress in the concrete, In 
this bending the arms will perforce be caused to 
twist somewhat about their longitudinal axis, so 
that the bending stress in the arms will be ap- 
proximately diagonally through their section, 

23,705 of 1905.—J. F. Greuvory: Shop Fronts, 
or the like. 

This relates to a shop front, or the like, and 
comprises a window ledge which is open at the 
front and is divided off at the back from the body 
of the shop or similar place by the use of a vertical 
front screen or window and by one or more high 
rearwardly-extending side-screens or returns, 
which partially enclose an accessible back space 
or area, 


MarcHanD: Wall Con- 


339 of 1906.—-E. Preston: Adjustable Cramps 
for Use in Making Picture Frames and other 
Frames. 

This relates to an adjustable cramp for use in 
making picture frames and the like, consisting of 
@ series of four corner or mitre cramps having 
tubular or box-like guides or eyes at their corners, 
through which guides or eyes a tightening or 
cramping chain is threaded, the said chain being 
attached at one end to one of the corner or mitre 
cramps, the last-named corner or mitre cramp 
having attached to it a screw hook with fly or 
winged nut for adjusting the same, the hooked 
end of which screw hook engages with one of the 
links of the chain when the said chain has been 
tightened, 


25,851 of 1905.—A. C, CunnincHam: Caissone 

for Repairing the Bottoms of Floating Structures. 
This relates to an under-water floating caisson, 
comprising an open-topped working chamber 
having a bottom and aaa on two sides, said 
chamber being adapted to be entirely submerged 
and floated under the dock or other floating strue- 
ture to be repaired, provided with means for 
exhausting the water therefrom, and having a 
shaft or shafts extending above the water level 
to permit workmen to enter the chamber after it 
is in place, 

11,533 of 1905.—-R. MippLeToN: Arrangement 
of the Equipment for Jib Cranes for Derricking 
and like purposes. 

This relates to the arrangement for jib for derrick- 
ing and like purposes. The jib, pivoted at its 
foot to the mast in the usual manner, has its 
head attached to the mast by jointed links or side 
rods, These links or rods, which may be attached 
to any desired points on the mast and jib, are 
hinged or pinned together at any convenient 
point, This centre is attached preferably to a 
cross-head working in suitable slides fixed to the 
mast by a connecting rod. The cross-head is 
elevated or depressed in the slides on the mast by 
any suitable means, and thus the hinge is made to 
ascend or descend accordingly, and so lengthen 
or shorten the distance, whereby the jib is caused 
to luff in or out as required. 


13,989 of 1905.—R. Date : Joints of Earthenware 
Drain Pipes, 
This relates to the construction of water-tight 
joints between the ends of earthenware drain 
ipes, and consists in the use of a bitumen or 
Sivenenianl belt placed round the junction faces 
of the abutting ends, and an annular space formed 
between the collar and each pipe surrounding said 
belt, and filled with cement or the like. 
16,017 of 1905.—J. A. Stoan : Tiling. 
This relates to the manufacture of tiling and 
consists of a tile having lateral projections defined 
by intersecting curves symmetrically arranged 
with respect to an axis, and ends defined by curves 
similar to, and continuant of, said first curves, 
said ends being developed by the revolution of the 
adjacent body curves of intersection. 
16,082 of 1905—A. Woxrr: Framework or 
Lathing for Use in Plastering Walls and the like. 
The object of this invention is a framework, 
twined or woven from ‘iron wire, to be used in 
building for isolating materials, especially for the 
coating or lining of walls, ceilings, and pillars. 
The characteristic feature of this framework 
consists in that the single wires are provided 
with lateral corrugations which secure the neces- 
sary space for the framework and the respective 
surface, and guarantee a solid hold of the coating 
ineterial of the framework. When manufactured 
the netting is brought immediately from the 
twining machine on to rollers, which rollers are 
provided with length grooves or length rods, and 
which fit together,’and thereby corrugate the wires 
of the netting. 


—_-+--e—_——- 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 9.—By THorNBorROW & Co. (at 
Matterda!l 


e). 
Matterdale, Cumberland.—A freehold and copy- 
hold farmhouse and 16 a. 0 r. 34 p., includ- 


ing an allotment and six stints (in lots) .... £1,097 
By Harry Batt (at Kempston). / 
Kempston, Beds.—282 and 284, Bedford-rd., f., _ 


FE. BOR 16s. ..cccccses asseeee nde ; 27 
March 12.—By Jonzgs, Lane, & Co. 
City. —36 and 37, New B -st., and 23, Broad- 

street-av., area 5,300 ft., building lease for 
80 yrs., let at per annum ........-. ceesee 
By KEMSLEYS’. 
Woodford Green, Easex.—High-rd., ‘‘ Woodford 
Lodge” (building estate), area 5} acres, f., p. 6,900 
By SourHon & ROBINSON. 
Norwood.—9, Westow-hill (s.), u.t. 40} yrs., 


1,760 








BE, Fhe TO. cc cccccccccvccvccescess 910 
Coven Wisbeach-rd., f.g.r. 10/., reversion in on 
ee Deus pee taakdseness tel jase 

Brinton 874, Brixton-rd., u.t. 19} yrs., g.r., 
stay esotes en phy pt e 330 
ASTLE, SON, & Bootu (at Blakesley). 
H a Ay Northants.—A freehold farm, 107 a. 
Br. 32 p., y.. UBM, 2.02 ee wees ee eeeeeees 2,750 
y, Wetthente,—A freehold farmhouse 
and 33 a. 3 £. 37 Pi... ce cee eee enseeewces 1,800 
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THE BUILDER. 








March 13.—By ©. H. Brown. 
Pimlico. aias Colchester-st., u.t. 27 yrs., g.t. 
BE, 108., €.7. OGL. 0... ee eer cenerercaseces 
5, Ranlagh- “th u.t, 22 yrs., g.r. Ol., 6.1, O52, . 
37, Cumberland- st., a.t. 273 yrs., g.r. 8i., wt. 


117k Leccscoessetwsacssecténe TTTTT ee 

By Drr 
Holloway.—7, Fortoam- mm ey an 51 yrs., gt. 
Gl, 68., VE. BB. wc. cece see ceeeeeeesens 


By G. Heap & Co. 
Acton. 208 to 214 (even), Acton- -la., u.t. 72 yrs., 
g.r. 254, yr. 1002. 
By Srmmpson & MooRE 
New ae: and 18, Gellatly-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., 
g.r. 103, 108., y.r. WO. o. cadencokbieash 
By RvuTuiey, Son, & VINE, 
wei urt-road. —$i, Tottenham-st., c., 
O. cwccncksiedda tuceweseenehaneene 
Regent's Park.—Redhill-st., ‘‘ Albany Wharf,” 
u.t, 12 yrs., y.r. 130%. (inclading machinery, 
plant, ete. } Khaw bbahbn 60.0) SURES ORGE MESO 
Holloway.—H rd-rd., ig.r. 8. 8s., u.t. 
40 yrs., BF. 14. 18... 52s ee encceccrecens 
Kentish Town. —Palsil-a, igs. 82., wt. 
5B yTs., Bl. Ub. 2 nc ncccceseveverssececs 
Bighbury.— 3-7 24, Elwood-st., and 11 and 
18, Myrtle-at., ao 
also f.g.r. 33, 128., reversion in 
By Wiis, Crovon. & LEB. 
Rotherhithe.—104, Paradise-st. (s.), f., w.r. 394. 
March 14.—By HaROLD GRIFFIN. 
oe Lambeth, — and 41, Goding-st., u.t. 52 
f£. 164,, w.t. 782. 
7, Se an 11, Ghapeenest., u.t, 164 yra., g.r. 154, 
Camberwell. —60 and 61. 61, Paalet-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., 
g.r. 122. 5 i PE. asi vexesnncsesder 
Pibugirre (s.), ut. 70% yrs., 
2, Knox-rd., w.t. or i yrs, gr. 4, wr. 282, 128, 
i, Grant-rd. (), ot ae yrs., g.r. 4. 10s., 
Ci Ne a xe 0-6:055046 b0emeagektensaxs 
By w. MAURIOCE-J ONES, 
Somers Town.—Clarendon-sq., etc,, i.g.r. 3002., 
u.t. 21 and 22 yrs., gr. 1242. ......00.4-- 
By TuvrGcoop & MARTIN. 
Hyde Park.—138, Old Quebec-st., u.t. 15 yrs., 


Tere eet eee eee eee eee 


g-r. Mi, OR, Bees, cccccvcetscieseses 
eS ee Princes-st. (s.), u.t. 11} yrs., 
Shepherd’s shit ‘and ‘8, Leffern-rd., £., 


Wal, Se UE. b abeandeecnuasceeniwsssee 
a “ Wrencote,” Sai 
Norwood.—1 to 13 (odd), Holtea -ter., “t, 

w.r. 1454, 123, 
Wincu & Sons (At Cranbrook). 
ag 9 Turk’s Place Farm,” 56 a. 

3r. 23 p., f as Di epecesesdecens cebese cove 

Hartley, a piok” J a 

March 15.—By JOHN BARKER & Co. 
South 4 ae Redcliffe-sq., u.t. 58 
YTS., BT: SOL, Po seveses paint nds binieene 
By CHESTERTON & Sons. 

we — Britain, f.g.r. 451., reversion in 46 
Deion. —566, —_— “rd. (8.), u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 
5é. 13s. 4d., yr. 


wee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee) 


rtf tim & So 
Holloway.—103, Fairbridge- rd. ‘s. 1% u.t. se yrs., 
Oe. Te, Dh, Fs Gee WO vcach sw tncces sss 
By Hatou & Haron. 
ss ny red and 169, Rushey-green (s.), f., 
me wa ee " a ‘ a vi bees ‘ii és, 
ee ee Eee 
Norfolk-ter., tee. 15/., reversion in 98} yrs. 
By E. Honsworrs. 
Hammersmith.—14 and 16, Dalling-rd. (s.), c., 
OR, Gir 30h 009.005 hnsbstbaetividsus 
By JENKINS, Sons, & Co, 
Brockley. —31; Endweli-rd., u.t. 69 yrs., gr. 
Dp Big RE DU. 6 ons Ceneenseswaces eee 
By Makk LIgLL & Son, 
Bow. ro ge 49, 50, and 61, Merchant-st., f., w.r. 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHA: 7 sas 
bury.—31, Belitha-villas, f., y.r. 50d. 
frouch End.—i05 to 113 (odd), Park: rd., q “c. ai 
ORs BRM Mes 0:5b04 56nd ke kee aeeakeens.. 
266, Ferne Park-rd., f., e.r. 500. .......0005. 
Stroud Green. —l, Nelson-rd., u.t., 79 yrs., g.r. 
Biba Wa Os 060045555468 Cana koa bbe cs 
By Stimson & Sons, 
ee Hurley-rd., u.t. 213 yrs., g.r. 
os and 2, Reairew ‘ed Wh Big gre, ge. Bh, 
une, bt | Cee 
Walworth.—70, Lary (s. ), f., ye. 362, 
Peckham.—66, Hili-st.. f., y.r. ‘302. ikea habe 
i 7 and 3, -rd., u.t. 69 'yrs., g-r. 4, 10s., p.. 
ar 29, 1 Queen s-rd. (s.), a.t. 77 yrs., gr. 
quam. «7 . 62, 68., reversion in 73 yrs, 
ee -rd., f.g.r. 12, 128., reversion in 
Camberweil.—-56, Westmacott-st., f., w.r-360. Ss, 
a —Parish-la,, f.g.r. 154., reversion in 
Plies 8009 00805i bere evabdecbkbeeeean 


By BaCHELAR & SON (at Catford). 
Catford,—81 and 83, Perry-hill, f., e.r. 1032, 
March 16.—By G. E. Luck. 
mete aye, “Chesnut Lodge,”’ 
FRe Ge: shite nov arieesanradebin ace wis +s 
Hornsey-la,, “‘ Newlyn,” f., y.r, 1452......... 
Hornsey-la., “ Castlemere, of. Ie 130i, 
Hornsey- la., ** Ivanhoe,” t., et, 1302. 
71, Whitehall-pk., f., y.r. 892............... 
By Waostarr & Sons. 
Coledonian-seuk—-8 and 8, —“ppedton + Ut, 38h 
YER., GF. 100., YF. GOL 14S, oc cccccecccce 
30, Story-st., u.t. gk re 6., w.t. 571, 4s. 
112, Bemerton- -st., u.t, 38h yrs., "gr. 5i., W.r. 
5 and 7, Gittord-st., wit, 36 and 38 yr. gr 
A — W.T. 1224, 48. ..... heppbess sadn 
Olloway.—56 and ~4 Aisen-rd., u, E 
gr. 5, 5s,, w.r, 591 » OF 


eeeeee 


CoCo eee eene 


£415 
425 
445 
295 
625 


640 


700 
130 
130 


410 
165 
755 


240 
155 


140 


2,000 


1,060 


570 
2,750 
1,200 


1,740 
150 


700 


970 


560 
3,950 
300 
895 
265 


1,245 
725 


1,180 
550 


425 


220 


455 
325 


1,090 
170 


325 


$25 


810 


1,150 
2,150 
600 


1,775 
1,110 


17¢ 





& Co. 

Cuty,—Recd nn ©The Oriental” p.b., a f 
hold rental of 2202., preowned po 
Contractions used in these liste.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent; Lg.r. for 
im a ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
eth er, for estimated rental ; wr. foe Cony 
rental; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired. term ; fot annum ; yts. for 


£4,270 


grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; 
offices ; 8. for shops ; et, for court. 


ee ee 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, MArca 23. 
Architectural Association,—Mr. A. W. Soop, BY. on 
“The London Club House of Last Century.” 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Moatingy —_ 
Mr, F. K, Stevens on “ Waves.” 8 p.m. 
SaTURDAY, Marcu 24. 
Architectural A ssociation.—Fitth opens visit, to flats ta 
a Kensington. Meet Hornton-street 
.m. 
Top Institution.—Professor J. J. Thomaon, M.A., on 
Theory of Matter,” IV. 8 p.m. 


“Edinburgh Architectural Association.— 
premises of the Professional and Civil Service Supply 
Association, Ltd., 80, George-street. 
Surveyors’ PM oa > 
on paper 
by Mr. W. Woodward on “ Means of Locomotion aad 
Transport in London,” > 
).—Professor Vivian B, 


Society of Arts (Canter 
lane on “ Fire, Fire Risks, and Fire Extinction,” ITI. 
p.m. 
Society for the Eneouragement of the Fine Arts.—Mr, H. 
Beaumont on ‘* A Tour in Central France, inclu the 
Cathedrals of Bourges and Tours: ” lantern illustrations. 


8 p.m, 

. TUESDAY, MARCH 27. 

Royal Institution.—Mr. J. E. Marr, MA F.BS. on 
“ The Influence of on * IL, 5 pm. 

Builders’ Clerks’ 

Dinner, King’s Halil, Holborn Restaurant. ay p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper to be 
discussed : ‘‘ The Outer Barrier, Medberse fron Mines,’’ 
by Mr. H. Shelford Bidwell. 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 28. 
Architecturul Association Discussion Nea oe gg 
Societies’ Hall, sy Pens .—Short popes by Mr. W. 
7g on “ The Ownership of Drawings.” 

1 ™m. 

Bawnburg hk Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Roxburgh 
Sharman on “ Steel Buildin: Nae eta red a 
of British and American M ” illustrated by lantern 
slides. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. A. J. Martin on “ Coal Conserva- 
tion, Power Transmission, and Smoke Prevention.’’ 

.—Students’ visit to the 


8 p.m, 
Fastitution of Ciel E 
Works of Messrs. Price’s Patent Candle Company, Ltd., 
THURSDAY, MARCH 29. 


Battersea, 8. W. 
—Mr. W.F 


Birmingham Builders’ E; F, Goodrich 
on “The Goldfields of the City,” filustrated by lantern 


views. 6 p.m. 

Tnetitute of Sani Eng ineers.——Mr. .. E. Abbott on 
sad yn be Bn and Hot Water ater Supply.” Il, 7 p.m. 

Royal = M.A,, on 
- Pwr ae net Combustion noon Il, 


Fripay, Mako# 20, 
International Congress on School Hygiene.—Prelim 

meeting of Second Congress, to be held in the Je 

Hall of the University of Lendon, South Ke: 

5 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 3 
Royal Institution.—Profeasor J. J. icons M.A,, on 

a The Corpuscular Theory of Matter,” V. 3 p.m. 


> SE 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


o° Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
—_ lowest. 


coon prices of materials, not y the 
Quality and | apne obviously affect page fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use of 


this information. 
baa &e. 
Hard Stocks......... i 7 ; per 1000 alongside, in river, 
a: = and 
iphasianaues 140 o o * 


‘ delivered. 


ings eee 
vistoons a: 150 »» at railway depét, 
Red Wire Cuts ... 111 0 ” ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 ” ” ” 
Ruabon Facing.. 5 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Pressed 
hire ... 315 0 ” ” Ty 
Do. Bullnose ...... 400 eo pm 0 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks eocege 314 0 ” ” ” 
Guiazep Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers......... 12 0 0 a > - 
Gat briaecooer 0 0 a és pee 
’ 
and Flats pashecbeal 00 0 + oo 
Double Stretchers od 0 0 ra ae a 
Double Headers .. 00 on ee * 
One Side and a" 
esanisestaioes 19 0 0 an re oo 
Two Sides and one . 
SOeeeegeeresseenes 0 ” 
ag Ag Cham- “ 4 
uints.. 20 0 0 
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BRICKS, &c. (continwed), 


Giazep Bricks (continued)— 





Best Salt 
Glazed Stretch. £ s, d. 
mo agg iggy 0 0 per 1000, at railway depdt, 
AEE 1400 ” ” 
Stretchers 15 0 0 ,, rm 2 
Double Headers...14 0 0 ,, zs 
Side and two “ 
webbadacabindbed 1 0 0 ” Po 
Two Sides and one . 
Se 15 0 0 on ee 
Splays, og ia 
——- 0 0 ” " 
Secon t ? 
White an 
Dipped Salt 
GINO sendosncnnai 200 " less than best 
in 
Thames and Pit Sand fe o per yard, de'ivered. 
Best Portland Cement .. = O per ton, 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 Me 


aaa cement or lime is exclusive of the 


rdinary charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone GE PORER SAA lis. 0d. per yard, delivesed. 
Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly. dpt, 


Stourbridge 
STONE. 


Batu Stoxe—delivered Devte road wag- s. d. 


Sadat 1 64 per ft. cube, 


mins 1 8 


= ~~ 
Elms De Depot or rBimlico What 2 2 4 


Ancaster in blocks......... T pert. cube,deld.rly.depét, 
Beer 1 — 


Yorx Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 


Scappled random blocks. 2 10 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 


40 ft. super.).............. 2 3 per ft. super., 


6 in. ray > oe sides 
Gitte, ditto ............... 2 
3 in. sawn ad sides slabs 


0 
Win “a TY ditto, ditto 0 6 
Harp Yorr— 


” 


Scappled random blocks. 3 0 perft.cube, 


in. cog two sides land- 
> sizes (under 


2 diviantan ede as 8 per ft, super., 
eo) two si 
$ in. ato. cose ‘ 
mm Sizes) ......... 1 2 e 
in. self-faced random és 
sekaimengdaniakenatiboes * 


Hopton Wood epaenonneni O pert —~ oe 


sides ioe 2 7 perft.super.deld. 
rly. depot. 


6 in. sawn bo’ 


In. In. 

20 x 10 best blue eres 13 2 
20 x 12 317 
20 x 10 first quality ,, ” 13 0 
moxis ats » 8 


x8 
ox10 best blue Port- 
madoc 


16x8 12 
20x10 best Eureka’ un- 
fading green... 15 17 
2x12, ae ky 
18x10 ” 99 see 13 5 
16x8 “ -10 5 
20 x10 perinanent green ll 12 
18x10 ” 9 12 
= ee ” 6 12 


AVMAGOAA AWB OCoanP 


d. 
‘3 0 per 10¢ 1000 at rly. depot. 


eee eeeeeeeensenens 


seeenerenwecnnereeees 


7 
5 Per 1000 


0 per doz. 
6 per 1000 


eo 


a 


o 


” 


9 per 1000 


1 per doz. 
»” 
0 per 1000 


De DH 


a2oo 


0 per 1000 
” 
0 per’ 
ae 


on 


” 


per 1000 of 1200 at r. d. 


Peter 


Rolled 


E 


ge2f 3f. 








06, 


vay depét, 


1 best, 
de'ivered, 


ve of the 


, delivesed, 
it rly. dpt, 


er ft. cube. 


” ” 


rly .depét. 


1200 at r. d. 
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Woon. METAL i 
S (continued) 
Woop. At per standard, . : TER SUBSCRIPTI 
ery by 11 in. and 4in. £ te & s. d. Irox (continued)— Ba — = yeas “THE ae perttan eekly oe ECT 
by 9 im. and LD hms ..eereerseservees 10 0 ... 15 0 6 | Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best aualiiy~ 8. @. | from the Office to residenta in a, De Trucos. Kine 
Deals : best 3 by 9 PR REIERE 00 1.14 0 0 sizes to 20 g. TRIS 17 0 0 a ai the ate of im por annum (of uombers) FRE AID. all 
Battens: best ©3 7, and $n 100 ..12 00 eg fant. 1 10 0 = | Bion, see ra “99 ; 
m... and i by 6and 3 by 6... 010 0 less than Galvanised cleat —_- © * The Publisher of “Tu BUILDER.” Catharine-street, WC. 
i. ot and 8 in. Gotinnny atone OE. to 8ft.20¢.14 0 0 <s SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
soconds 5 Pear ee thn best, ” o 22 g. and 24g. 1410 0 ve prepaying at the Aopen Office 19s. 
Pottens : SeCODAB....vrversevrasassset 010 0 | agence 15 15 0 = numbers) or 48. 9d. per quarter (13 ellen do po pean 
2 in. by if in. ‘nd 5 ee a a ; = 2 “to 2 ° “— Soft Steel Sheets, ‘ott . by St. receiving “ "The Builder” by Friday Morning’s Post 
in . icker......1110 ¢ one : 
2 in. Ae Best Soft Stoel Sheets: 22. & 24 12 10 0 ne 
Foreign g. 
ro Tin. Dy 7 iM, vereereeeeee 010 0 wm Gon Cut ‘Nails, $1 PEL Pile, igemenity 14415 0 pen 
ens. ails, 3 in. ae 910 0 ... 915 
jin. suaceaseceoneoesaesoncceseenesen? eeoeee 7 at a ote P Under 3 in. ., usual trade extras.) 0 Pane TENDERS. 
ri a m 
vz timber: best middling Danzi LEAD, &c. Per ton, in London. | should be addressed to“ The Réltor,” sad ment resch of 
agin 410 0 .. 5 0 0] Lean—Sheet,E £ s. d. 2 s. d, | mot later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. (N. YS 
wns NIN 400). 410 0 nglish, S1b.andup. 18 15 0 — —| publish Tenders uni Bee ne 
ieoettaber (iin, to 10 in) 312 6 315 0 Pipe in MIE ferctsssscibdnod-nshere 5 0 a ees an tie . ess ~authentioated either by the 
a timber (6 in, to 8 in.) .. e686. awe Comet sine 21 bs 0 ee announcements of Tend ae ae -_ Sona the — 
Swedish DAIKS .....-:..usessseresnses 210 0... 3 0 0} gyo— oe 2115 0 _ of the Tender is stated, 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 35 0 .. 315 0 ¥ teille Boatagn ; Tender is under 100i., unless i tome anuigtianel anes 
Jousans’ Woop. At per standard, Silesian............. SEMAN ER 2 0 0 .- myn niger ogy 368 
White Sea: first yellow deals, Corrzr—_ soe notes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted, 
3 in. by 11 im, .....0+-+ M00 ... 2% 0 0 Strong Sheet................. perlb. 0 1 0 — 
gin. by 9 in. .. 00 .4..800 ee eee = re 
Patten, 24 in. and 3 in. 1. by? in. 1610 0 ...18 0 0 Beg IE ceivaicdercasisees * 0 } 1 _ Pa nn ay a gn wulee t -house at 
Second yellow 7 & in. FY 1810 0... 0 0 Some Sheet Abergwill, Carmarthenshire. Mr. Ged Frothene, sar 
es ee ong Sheet .............000 0 ¢ ae ‘ 
” sin by 9 in. 730 0 ... 19 6 0 r eee ye ena se 0 1 - ae veyor, Liangynoch, Carmarthenshire :— 
Battens, 24 in.and3in.by7in. 1310 0 ... 1410 0 1x—English Ingots ......... BOT, WE _ Mason's Work. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. aii ——* lumbers’ ..,....., ae ae 8 am - — . = 10 0; T. Lewis, White 
ed BID. secssevcdecchnacsstnensneionss ‘ ee a NIE Divi cicnckcenctenaccovone. ign 0 010 eae: ° 48 63 10 0} Mill,A . - 
Battens, Min. and Sin. sp ae Cue €& 6 I igo crctbanesanen ere 0 0 i igs D. Rees ...... 160 0 0| me Aa es 
Te ie. — mor ae Se ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF D. Jones Pn et 
Do. 3 in. by 9 it........eceeceeeeee 18 00 ...1910 0] 45 third STOCK SIZES. J. Daniel ‘ypeaiee 7 ° + a BLA way 
Nine ina ARERR: a 6 a SS mas NN a oa sccicamcevupewine 2ad. per ft. delivered. | §. Davies |... 152 ) 0} Pantffordd, 
Second yellow deals, 3in. sesh eee So ee OG v1'c — eceuatonsse-advesetsooeqone sha. ” * : neteati: Lisa pamp- 
Do. Bin by Pin. oss... on 100 ..1600 eae tundecnisbeludpptceassialos a ond oe OU wcccea £142 10 0 
Batte see Ne l 0 ae 12 10 0 ” D cocccvcsceesoncesscescouces 2 a, ” 9 7 
Third "yaiow deals, Sin. "by PO I, Sokiesocistnececrensnssesizee ae is PR. WICK.—For covered service reservoir at Sturton 
TD £0, s.cccerocsccoeesasnoonentossoereenin 1300 ..1400 $ : corse SRG range, for the Rural District Council :-— 
Do. Bim, by 9 fihescce coesccccoon aes 00)" "Le Sd. 2 C, Thompson & Son, Alnwick........ £330 0 0 
WaABOOB ss .ccccasccerecvesvosorscsssenene 000 ..11 0 0 map esinpeoensebtabhotetas a. os ” 
Wale feo ond Potanene— Fluted Sheet, = NE i oes 5 ie A ALNWICK.—For a twelve-bed small-pox hospital, for 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1410 0 15 10 0 ” NOB NE his aiedclissiasiniens > © Saeoet " af ry x District Council :— 
alte "2 y Pin. 1810 0 .. 1410 0 ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF & G. Green, Warkworth, Acklington .. £769 10 0 
is colasisonccepeesineiad .. 12 0 ; SIZES. 
Second ite deads, 3 byl : > ‘ ' ANNAN 
yaaa cio i in. so. “u +e “pee Wotentote: eo eehe werene 2d. per ft, delivered. Erskine U. ¥ church, Orr. E. Eweedie mat hey try for 
on es. ah oo ‘ ab. |) wabicnddbalntpbaarededien aes aa: ” ” street, Annan :— , Lady- 
Pitch-pine : Geals.......ce-osessvuee 0 20 0 0| Figured and Oxford Rolled is + H. Kerr & Son, Butte-street, Annan® .... £560 
Under 2 in. thick extra . Da eS “ Oceanic’’ Glass, white ... 4d. 
a «aaa regular # sizes 44 0 0 upwards. Do. » tinted .. Sad. sa BAGTHORPE.—For erecting at Bagthorpe work 
Bo go somcezmsinine a : ° = OILS, &c <b ps a — . a for females, for the Guardians. 
regular 812€8 .........++. ie , ae » &e. . a, rt. ars 
Yellow Pine oddments ............... 20 0 ~ Raw Linseed Oil is eee per gallon 0 110 J. G. Short, Ssoanten” Nottlaghaan®. ak 
Kauri pe Fite nag Fe fti.cube.. 0 3 6... 0 & 0 ” ad ” i. ee paras ave ” oil (Twelve en adie satan 
Danzig an tettin I ogs— ” ” ” in I TMB ccsccscee ” 021 
Large, POF ft. CUBE seeeenne se. ¢83(> > «+ “ 2] eee 
sistoesabsnteaesee 2 8... 6:39:89 » -* et * BD casevenes , 021 —For woodwork and kite 
rae tak a, perf owe Bem Set ’ 023 at 5 she —— = mag me ame ge the nan forte 
ainsco r ft. sup. as 0 ‘ums r M Ww 
i re — eaten oes 08.009 042 Bngineer-in-Chiet — pS Cig ae 
in, 0. WD accctnscscnoreapns . _ 2) aie os 2210 © | Kirk & Randall... £419 0) G. .. Wall’ 
Dry, Mahoguny—Honnas, Ta. . grease BE detacstitienttisingiansnins ce 2110 @ | W. Summerseaies | _ ? £327 0 
“basco, per ft. super.asinch.. 0 0 9 ... 01 0 ; phone mg RINE FEMS aconcexezcesese percwt. 0 7 0 & Sons, Ltd... 411 10, W. Johnson & Co., 
Selected, Fi Figury, per ft. super. IEE TAT secvenscacerconsoeservesoee per barrel 112 0 og Jones, & Co. 395 0| Ltd., Wands- 
1 6 026 VABNISHES, &c P ‘otter & Sons, | worth Common 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. — =“ SE a cloed 369 0) S.W.* , 
wae WH Ts sciiaccticcisseedoees 0 010 ... 0 1 0 | Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......... pipiens 0 * % R. Lisles &Sons.. 34515) 0 Ae 
Tea, per load nnn eo 6. 20 0 6. | OR veces OS 
itew Planks, Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ......... apaacaes 012 6 CONSETT.—For Consett Baptist Church 
DRT icin oct iaticoctatnnunce 0 0 0 5 0 | Fine Extra Hard Church Oak Messrs. George Baines & 8 v and Schools. 
Floori etc.— Ease Gebtaing Gek, tee cocks ol 010 0 re ines & Son, architects, 5, Clement’s- 
lin. by 7 in. ye ow planed and Per square ‘ Churches ee sae a = ee n serail 
pe ’ awe mo tea 7.  & Speers “a Sea Sh ee 
lim. by 7 in. yellow, planed and a... oes _ Estimate A. Estimate B. Total. 
es ott euspenacidanaiueciuabolaas 14 0 018 © | Fine Pale Maple se AIRES 2 . ; " 
tp Yin jaliee aeenad andl “a aergaeensereeresersnnssonsns . ~~ 
mitced me 1 CO g 24) 2 04! £0 
in. by 7 in, white, planed and Eggshell Platting Varnish ...-..0---n-- 018 9 | Middlemiss Bros. 3,188 28 1,704 08 4,982 3 4 
egg eee 012 0 .. OM 6 SS | Ee 1g 9 | J-Robson .... 2720 00 1,570 00 4490 0 0 
satchel planed and ee eS iiss aetensatnehaeanoverrasenweonnase O13 0 .. i. 2,922 87 1,530173 4,453 5 10 
tin. by 7 in. white, planed and Dect WOR ccc, OO | erm --- | BUF OT, Lae? 17 7 | Ome 
Vin, by 7 in, sevees Spoor 015 0 016 6 | Oak and Mahogany Stain 20.00.0000... 0 9 O | JB. Stott .... 2,900 00 1,370 00 4270 0 0 
yellow, matched SRR IE So iixcaviscesastsenioncsscdctands : 0 8s 6| EB, Taylor...... 2,731 126 1485101 4217 2 7 
ieee ded or V-jointed brds. ono... 0 13 6 — Scsiaticlilitaicinicianesnseinlaltin - omelrre on & Sons 2598 84 1595 95 419317 9 
. ” ” 0 0 MOTE .....0cccccccseccercccccevcccosesssoseceeoeressescce 010 ° a le & 
in white ,, » 910 0 ol 6 French and Brush Polish ....... sieldicieiied ~ 2 0 Df .....-.. 2639 86 1,348140 3,983 2 6 
6 in. at 6d. ‘to 9a. per ° ee 
square less an 
plane 7 in. =e: Coummeneeieeil $ Accepted with modifications for estimate A. 
In London, or delivered NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, let DARTFORD.—For York-road girls’ Council Schoo: 
Boll led _ Railway Vans, per ton. and papers read on meets mate articles, aterm, for Kent Bdueation ( Committee :— ” 
Steel Joists, ordinary £9. d. £8. a. | authors. —_———— - = 
compound. Ginkgo ae 700... 710 0 We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- New Boys’ 
Pei: inders, a tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for _ Girls’ Play- Total 
Meal Componis 5 ier 9 0 0 ...10 0 0 | drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- Schools. sheds 
eR yoy oy i na 
, . office, unless y as or 
ions 
(att Plates : . wea 4 ; } Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) £ £ 
n Columns and Stanchions a which have been duplicated for other journals are N W. Pollock .......-++0+++ 8,778 170 8,948 
including DESIRED 
ordinary patterns... 710 0... 810 0 F, Johnson ......-+-.+++- 054 «139 = 7,793 
All communications must be authenticated LA WEEE cccccacccccsccce 7,595 150 7,745 
thon METALS, Per ton, in London. name and address of the sender whether for publica- | W. J. Adcock .........--- 7,506 147 7,668 
Common Ba Ze. 4 es 4, tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous Thomas & Edge ......---- 7,420 160 7,580 
Sete iiciasg 898 wm 9189 | Seam stag oot tots and | Peguero: Fe I ERS 
‘ . H. Archer & Son .....- ’ 5 
marta QUAY ssc anes ue 10 0 ... 9 0 6 | giving addresses. J.& M. Patrick .......... 7,390 . 180 7,320 
Mild Steck ty, Marked Bars**...1010 0... | — Any commission to s contributor to write an article W, Seay SSB. 0- + - «- + A a 
Ay ond ws ster sonnictbaccenectens 815 0 900 or to execute or lend a drawing for blication, is given F. & G, Foster......----+- 7.228 136 7,860 
2 IS PTICS o.,..sc00000 9 5 : . 910 0] subject to thea of the the article oF —S when F. Gough & Co, ....---+-- us 1e 7,S24 
wa Oaleaniged as 10 ead hag ay et we ad orp 7.150 145 «(7,295 
upwards, accondi received, by Nga meg 3 right to reject | w. F. Blay 050 132 7,182 
See Ion Black. int size and ii) Bit unmatatnctory. The, reins ty the tncricice | J: guttrdae cas Sas TF Tis? 
(odhnary sizes to 20g... 910 0 —_ Nendo The Editor cannot undertake to pon J. Ellin Sons ....-. 7,000 130 7,1 
he Sige ee a+. consider articles offered for acceptance unless they are Genn & gdh tat ce aid oo. 8 oe 
tt BB ee he Mh “ rewritten. 4_ Lonedale oie cose 243 138 086 
mn, Galvanised, flat, ordi uality— All oe ee and artistic Johnson "Son, s = awed 
bras of 6 ft. by 2 nary q y J._E. » 
, y 2'ft. to matters should EDITOR ; those Westminster* .......--- 769 135 
bd se e seeeentamnosieall a a a rs to udvertiooments come anh i other 4 : — 
- e6 to 2 3 g. and 24 g, i¢ 19 0 sau ness matters should be addressed to THE oi — —— 
” pik and not to the Editor. TEN DERS—Continued on page 335. 
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List of Contracts, etc. 


CONTRACTS. 


(Por some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


Granite, Flints, etc.......ccsvececssccccevceses dincaksawenw.s 
Cement Path WME 2). caneuusake sles eu auaks ns Cuneo ahaa 
Plumbing and Electric Lifts at Technical Institate 2 
Rebuilding part of Boundary Wall, Booth Town-road .......... 
1,200 yds, of Unclimbable Iron Fencing . 
Electric Lighting of Montgomery-street, Housing Scheme Buildings 
Painting, etc., Methodist Free Church, ‘Armley Virwsvoss eeegees 
Yarm Church, Now WGestrp ...ccccccccccccccccccesccccscecs 
Pumping Machinery for astesien Well, Tiv erton- road, Selly Oak 
Smith & Ironfounders’ Wk. for Steel Root., etc., Stroud Grn. Well 
*COLLEC., REMOVAL, aND DISPOSAL or HOUSE REFUSE 
*SURFACE WATER CULVERT, nr. GLADSTONE PARKE.. 
*BOUNDARY WALL, ISOLATION HOSP. GRDS., NEASDEN 
*ROADMAK, & PAV. WKS., CRICKLEWOOD & HARLESDEN 


*ERECTION or NRW SCHOOL In FULLEDGE ..........44.. 
Road Material and Carting ...... Sa iy ee wieme ea 
SLOPSB. c cece cece ce ee Hoes ceeeteeeeessesesseosesesers ecesovere 





Alterations to Buildings, Baldwin-street, Bristo 
Additions, etc., to Wrenbury School-buildings, ex Nantwich . 
Granite e ° 
Alterations, etc., to Grammar School, Hipperholme............ 


Terereer ere eee er er ee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 2) 


SOEs... ccs scccccccsccccvess Coccecececersceces revereriT ys 
40 lineal yds. of intercepting OOD oc nove casasecasbebuces 
Improvements to Road between Miskin and Cornel-y- ‘pare « cave 
Stoneware Pipe and Surface Water Drains........ nicole 


BtOrEs. CCE. wcccccccsccccccecescses TeETTTETELIT TT TTT 
Mond MaAaIAD ...ccccccccaccceccceseseccsesee évonkers¢oeare 
415 yds, of 9-in. Sanitary Pipe Sewer, Brompton .............. 
110 yds. of 6-in. Sanitary a Sewer. DUOUNRNOR wcccccccceces 
1,600 yds. of Pipe Sewers, Washwood Heath-road, OA. « skaviece 
Redraining Gosforth Police-station ....... eveseeee ieeesenbewe 
520 yds, of 9-in. Stoneware Pipe Sewer ..........sececsrecees 
CE 5 ba iad oon scndpeevunensauennss 5s es ee 
Pe IS ou 65 0:6 5:06 5 S864 5660000 eedudebeens (énuseeS 
RGR TO, (bone 00s ccc bese rndeseneveus thagsessentacven 
Sewage Pumping Plant ...........ese-08- ececessoccoves vée 
ng re re Caper per jrseeae nan dee ae 
Improvements io Eastfield-lane, Castleford.............0-+.0+- 
Alterations to Premises, Duke-street and St. John-square, Cardiff 
Street Works, Coulsdon ...... aesece= O0v0n bobs cece cecetone en 
Street Works, Sanderstead ........... ssbveovnuee oebesevadkenne 
Materials 
Cricket Pavilion, Toolhouse, “ete., Meadow’s Recreation Ground 
270 tons of Hard Clinker Ashes and 100 yds. of Land Drains .... 
Alterations to No. 13, High-street, Banbury ............-e-e0% 
Watering Greens of Moray Golf Course ............c0.eeeeees 
Painting Two Bridges over the Kiver Irwell ...............+: ° 
Hall and Assembly-room, Penarth .........0ccceeeeee cueekaa 
Widening, etc., of Swainby Beck Bridge, Swainby ehenensdsvie 
Sewer between Lowgate and Quay-street 
Additions to Workhouse, Atcham, Shrewsbury ........... ada te 
Primitive Methodist Church, Ellenborough, Cumberiand........ 
Alteration of the Hall, Gomersal, Yorks 
NO MONIES anc 56. neieskeehekenenedasvadnne scene 
450 tons of Steel Tram Rails, and 21 tons of Fishplates 
250 Tramway Poles and Fittings . pibhenbsed ee eben swank 
ea a ere re oe 
Norway Granite Kerb and Setts'‘and Yorkstone Edging . 
Golf Pavilion on Ogmore Down, near Bridgend ......... ° os 
Cleaning and Decorating Interior of Workhouse Chapel stoneues 
OER MD veneer ccndinosihecenss ccenescavavncuesad 
Twelve Houses, Spring-gardens, Burnley-road, Sowerby Bridge. ‘ 
Blue Stone and Slag ........ 
Broken and Unbroken WOM ss = cao aos 
Colliery Offices, Cwmaman, Aberdare ............0e00. 
50 Cottages, Tonnadefaid Estate, } Nantyfyllon, Maesteg. 
Alterations, etc., to School Conveniences, Thwaite-street, ete... 


TCP Pee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee eo 
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Church Restoration, Cleeve Prior ...............0. wewen eehnas 
Converting Old Buildings into Stables, Spital —_ paueneeaes 
Six Houses in Flats, Station-road, Wallsend cbanes etbanwee ae 

Making-up Streets ......... $0050 canbesee cueaeedesdn veebees 
ne ee aa Osecococes eeecvcece 
160 owt. of Lead Pipes, otc, ..rcccccccccecces avaseeeveaetbice 
DM --c0n ahovesbskicinihabvnenehedbesbeadnseuumee éveve 
Flints, Gravel, Cement, "Road iolling, and Timber ....... shane 


1M AKING-UP ROADS. 


ieee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee) 


towers 


Business Premises, Doncaster-gate and Well ate, otierhan. sien 
600 cubic yds. of Concrete Wallin at Bell’s Close ..... ‘ “ 
180 yds. of Iron Palisading at WE) a cceciwasinws basenne 
1,200 yds. of Palisading at Lemington and Newburn.. . 
Twenty- five Cottages at Bhydfaelen .......cccccccccccccsccers 
§300 cubic yds. of heavy Retaining Wall, Pontypridd... 
50 yds. of Fence Wall, Ynysyngharad- DIT arcane aancciapioa rica 
15 tons Cast-iron Cyclinders and 260 tons Cast-iron eins Pipes 
Smallpox a near Thornley, Co. Durham .............- 
2,000 yds. of Pipe Sewers, Higham Ferrers, Northants.......... 
congas Pipe Sewer, near the Green, Leigh. 
ee a aes Ceseeeees ereesces er eeese 


b chasers cw cr ge ig OE ESS tye OI 
eee at Hilda Coltiery Waggonway, Station-road...... 


70 fatboms of Swedish Yellow Deal and Battenends ||. |” 
Annual Contracts 
oe noes ne skccxvs socdndaswee Geasecevceeeséee 
450 tons of Granite 


eee ee ee 


ee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


SF HEH eee Hee Reese He ee HEHE SESEEE EES 


SOHO See Hee EHOTHHO ESOS SESE SE EEESER EES EE SESOOS 


oer e eee eeneeee Seem een eeeene 


Broken Lentenes and Gravel ‘for Road Maintenance .......... 


Two Tip Waggons, Two Street Watering V: Three ome 
Stone, etc., and Cartage — 


Firat Part of Observation ‘Block at ‘Dialstone- jane ‘Hospital: 


| Gravesend G 


| Hackney Borough Council 
uardians 

, Fenton U.D.C. 

| Kensington Guardians tecese 


_ Stockport Corporatio: 


By whom Advertised. 


East Grinstead U.D.C. ...... 
Gateshead Borough Council .. 
Belfast Library, etc., Com... 
Halifax Parks Commitee .... 
Mountain Ash U.D.C, ...... 
Dublin es Committee . 


King’s Norton, ete., U.D.C. 
Croydon Corporation........ 
Wi ileaden — Council 

0. 

do, 


do. 
County Borough of Burnley. . 
Whiston R.D.0, 


do. 
Dunlop, Mackie, & Co., Ltd. 
Chester Sub-Com. Nantwich 
Hellaton B.D.C......cccsess 
Rochdale Paving, etc., Com. 
Barton-upon-Irwell R.D.C. .. 
Llantrisant, oT | YS 


0. 
Manchester CleansingCom .. 


eee eee ee weee 


Cranbrook R.D.C. .......... 
Northallerton = De wens ‘ 
Birmingham Public Wks.Com. 


Northumberland Co. County 
Braintree U.D.C, .......... 
West Ham Guardians cows 
Guildford Town Council .... 
Guildford Corporation ...... 
Chippenham U.D.C. ........ 
Stockport oe ricity Com.. 
Castleford gen ae 
Messrs. Fulton & Dunlop. 
Croydon R.D.C, 
do. 
Lytham UD. sé vccenctees 
Nottingham Park — 
Ruislip-Northwood U 
Banbury Municipal Shastties 
Salford Corporation yeon 
North Riding County Council 
Hull Corporation .,........ 
Atcham Guardians..... ecece 
Mr. G. H. Oldroyd .......... 
Reoweary B.D. .cecccccsce 
Nottingham “ Council .... 
0. 


do. 
Essex County Council . ey 
Derby Golf Society ........ 





serene 


Pocklington BAe wesuucan 
ok hs ee 
Cwmaman Coal Compan y. 
DUNE RED 2 oc kc esdccces 
Barrow-in- prc Corporata. 


Whitby U. SE a ETS 
Industrial Co-operative Soe. . 
Bexhill Corporation ........ 
Faversham Corporation 
Brimsby & Frodingham U. 
Swinton & Pendlebury U. 
BOGNOr Ui ca sussccecess 
Beckenham U.D.C. 


<2. 


sere rene 
ee 


do. 
Pontypridd U,D.C. 
> 


Hambledon ED D.C. mack wigeee 
Easington, ge eran Hos. Bd, 
Corporation .......0-..0. ° 
Bevenoaks R.D.C. 


ee eeewenee 


| Glasgow Tramways Com..... 


Sunderiand Co: tion .... 

South Shields Corporation ., 

Ticehurst R.D.C. .... 
uardians 


dereee 


Herne Bay U.D.C........... 
Tenterden R.D.C. ......... > 
Woodhall Spa U.D.C. ..... 
Metropolitan . Asylums Board , 


Monmouth G 


eteeee 


Pe eeeeeeeere 


Brixham U.D. 


ford Streets Committee 
Wrotham U.D.C, .......... 






Dientees e 
r & St. Mellon's BD.C's 3 


Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by 


W. E. Woollams, Eng., Coun. Offices, London-rd., E. Grinstead 
W. Swinburne, Town Clerk, Sse aoe eemetecreammtans 
> Stevenson, Architect, 83, Royal-avenue, ‘Belfast eecees 
J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax 
- Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash .... Saker eceiwas 
City trical , Fleet-street, Dublin * oS Pee 
M. Akers, 101, Town me 
Wright & Son, Surveyors, Lancaster .................... 
W. M. Binay, Cons p Se, Valenti, King’s Heath 
Borough Engineer, Town ~~ ERE a eae 
Council's Engineer, Pablic Ome. yne-road, Kilburn, N.W, 


do, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley .................. 
. Knapman, Surveyor, Deiph-lan Offices, Whiston .... 


R. J. 

H, a Architect, Alliance-chambers, Corn-st., Bristol 
H, Beawick, County Architect, Newgate-street, Chester .... 
J. H. Dou Clerk, Market "Harborough Pee RGausdeaeess 
J.F,W. & J. Nicholas, Archs,, Museum-cham., Halitax.. 
Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Rochdale .......... 
Mr. Hooley, C.E., Union Offices, ee cess 
G, 8. Morgan, Surveyor, School-street, Pontychin.......... 


do. 
B. 7apemen, Town Hall, Manchester ................-. 
T.H . Crampton, Clerk, Cranbrook, PY  aivetciaesie te ve 
Ww. Fowle, rk, } oe uuakae ete ens Cat wie wales 


ts —~ Council House, Birmingham .................. 

Bean, wel, Ban ve Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
° i. Nankwel wos Vestry Hall, Braintree ........ 
. Hilleary, nion Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E.. 
. Mason, a ae Surveyor, Tunsgate, Guildford ...... 


. Adams, Borough Engineer. Chip 
H. Carter, Electricity a 

reen, Surveyor, Castleford .........ccscecssesecevess 
. H. Bruton, Architect, 119, _ SEY ‘Cardiff Sa eabeae 
RK. M. Chart, F.S.1. , Towa Hall, MOSM - se iccecceecccese 


A. 5.. Peed, SArewsee, THUG f5 once ccc nse anesecccece 
F., B, Lewis, City Architect, Guildhall, Notting Mist octave 
W. Louis Carr, Surveyor, Council Offices, No wood. oeheae 
A. E. Allen, Architect, 314, Bridge-street, ee 
J. Wittet, Architect, Elgin EERE LEE ES eT eee 
Boro Engineer’ 8 Office, Town Hall, iin aa a 
J. Cones Carter, Bank-buildiags, St. Mary-street, Garditt . 
z G, wine County Surveyor, No RL igedaenc ss 
A. KR. White, City Engineer, Town PG Sins icavocvense 
Union Offices , 8t. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury peehiewsRuewk one 
re Scott & Co., Architects, Victoria-buildings, Workington 
W, Ridgway, Architect, 11, Union-street, Dewsbury .... 
is . Talbo! trict Surveyor, Coldash, Newbury ........ 
A. Brown, ity Engineer, — 


2%. 


he | 
PRs 


> 


nham, Wilts ...... 
Igate, Stockport .... 


=> 
RaSh 


iv] 


eee eee rere eer neaee 


do. 
P. J. Sheldon, Chief Surveyor, Chelmsford ...........--+++ 
Linton & Barker, Architects, Newport, - te RN ee 
5 ae Clerk, Poor Law Offices, Derby. . 
mar Surveyor, Bricklands Hay.. 

i. end tect, Soutbgate-chambers. Elland...... 
T. Robson, Clerk, Pocklington 
C. H. Leach, Clerk, Union Offices, Darlington Rai iae wis 
hy & Elford, Architects, 1, Jeffrey-street, Mountain Ash 
Mi AE Ue depantencesentaeearesesee 
Borough neer’s O ces , Town Hali, Barrow-in-F urness . 
- ae Ww tcombe, Architect, Newbury, Broadheath, Wor 

K. Scott, Council Offices, Flowe Whitb. .- 
F Robertson, Sec., Catville-road, Wallsend-on-Tyue .....- 
G. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhil).........--- 
8. P. Andrews, Borough Surveyor, 20, West-street, Faversham 
J. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Frodingham, Doncaster. . 
H. Entwisle, Eng. & Surv., Coun, Offices, Swinton, Manchester 
O. A. Bridges, Surveyor, Bognor ...........0eeeeces seers 
Council’s Surveyor. Beckenham ...........+.+s0++: 
R. Leverton, Delaware-road, Gunnislake............- 
J. Platts, Architect, -street, Rotherham .......-- 
pa Gregory , Engineer, wear esvibeneve ghivacoesee 

0. 


do. 
P. B. A. Willoughby, Surv., Dis, Council Offices, Pontypridd 
do, 


do. 
BR B. Grantham & Son, Engs., 23, N’thumberi’ ciel ., London 
J. Stones, Architect, Sedgefield. . Vhiebesece 
—- & Archer, Surveyors, Weilingborough. virckvene ee ° 
¥. Carnell, Clerk, Sevenoaks ne re 
t, 46, Bath-street, Glasgo a 
ee ao oy Town Hall, Fawcett-street, we gunderiand,. 
8. E. een Boro, Bagin. & Survey. Chapter-row, 3. Shields 
. N. Wood, Surveyor, Ticeburst, Sussex ..........++-+ 
. J. King, Clerk, Town Hall Buildings, Gravesend.......- 
F. W. J. Patmer, herenee. Town Hall, Herne Bay . eee 
W. L. C. Turner, District Surveyor, Tenterden, Kent . causes 
J. E. Cattorion, Clerk, Church-lane, Horncastle ..... eiiies 
Office of the Board, Embankment, Me vecaSeaacs 
R. Somme mond, Engineer, 64, Victoria-st., Westminster, ‘s.W 
E. J. Davies, Architect, Hereford and Monmouth ......---- 
8. A. Goodall, Surveyor, ~—— a Fenton .......-+ gisee 





oo 


Panis 


Clerk to Guardians, Sibeoued, Kensington, W. ...-+++- 


Pe 
Vewport, "Mon. 


s peeamnais....+s 


W. Vanstone, Engineer, Palace-chambers, 
1, Thomas, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen’s-hill, } 
~~ Surveyor, Town Hall, Bedford 
Powell, Surveyor, Borough Green, Se 





6: i . Brady, Arch., Boro.-chmbs., St. Fetemente, Stockpt. 


[MaRcH 24, 1906 


Tenders to 
be delivered 


“a 


. 26 


o 


qauling St 


prtensiod 


CLERK 0 
*\RCHIT! 


*YREEAO 
*PREEHO 
STOCK 0 
*BTILDIN 
SHOPFIT 
'YREEHO 
‘FREEHO 
THE HOI 
"*REEHO 
‘TREEHO 
"BRICK W 
"fREBHO 
"YREEO 
"RESIDE? 
"YREEHO 


T 


DUDLE 
the | Infect 

i ratio 
fy rveyo + 


M. Roun 


ENFIE] 
Park, for 
“urvevor, 

» Adan 
ity Bros, . 
Hardy, Ba 


6OLBO 
J, Ellison 
Webster & 

Stanley 
Matt ¢Bal 
J, Peet 


GUILD 
8 the We 
hb, Me 
Meet, Gi 
Vaghorn. 
Chinche 
Son ., 
J Tawney 
1.6, Hay 
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CONTRACTS, —Continued, 





aterials, Re =< 
Natare of Work or M By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, etc., supplied by | | Tenders to 
| be delivered 
READE cc cccvsevee seer este Teese ssressesensereseces Kiugton K.D.C. F. Ext oan ‘ ‘ | 
gguling Stone - We Je seeeessecees . Exton, Surveyor, Broxwood, Pembridge ; } neat 
ip einheeeeb bePSRCEPOCUE SRV CCCs tS Ae nee eeeee gk SY Se J. A. Corson, Surv. Di © Lee ee | April 9 
a in Well, Lining of Well, ete, ........... : ose 1 os ae , Surv., District Offices, Hilton-lane, Walkden .. | do. 
Se in in Wl ining ot wal te". Ghaneae Den... empatenma en, op. 28 inanbert ac: Landa | do. 
Tee ee BONA coco ss sti netbentnsine corersensseececs operation... P : “t, 8, Trafalgar-square, Chelsea, 5.W. io, 
perk eer Spiral-quided Gasholder .. : fe eat, Corpeention Sey pee The Measure’ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings .... | April 10 
4 , : } P my ’ eh ale A Seti ae, NE OS e cece sen esecerevccerescceccvesese ay 
ypROVEMENTS oe — DEPTFORD, 8.1. sant County Council .. Education Offices (Archts. Dept.) Victoria-embankmt., W.C. | ~ 
Granite, Picked fc b snaeeeeNestReernersesseesnesoees ——— and Clayton R.D.C, G, Fiske, Surveyor, Red House, Coddenham, Ipswich ...... | Apel 11 
tafatreet, Treherber bE aAaLiedishennnnnet® stvessees sees ees ndda U.D.C. .......... EI Sak haakyan Aececaasaoucden., | April 12 
aTPPLY ov SHEET LEAD......+-++++- COSSRAO nes ecdeuceee Hartley Wintnev Union .-. Clerk to Guardians, Odiham, Hants....................-.| ” 3 
WURSES’ HOME .ccccccrcevestieesstestecscsscsecers Coventry, ete., Hos. Committ. H.W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard. Ganentoe | April’ 


: ‘RE ETC., CO. LUN. ASY., BARMING HEATH .... 
Pe lar Tanks, Catchpits, Conduite, etc., Rhodes ........ 





Kent County Asylum Com W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Margaret’ 
! eee Jd. , ct, 4, St. garet’s-st., Canterb |; April 24 
Middieton Corporation ..... . W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton cid | Abeit 30 


> 
~> 


Primitive mere funday cannes, waves Moya Hil, Wortley...) «ke cccuce Davidson & Phillipson, Architecta, Peari-bldgs., Nwet.-on-T. | No date 
Wesleyan Church, ALMICY ...eeercrseeeerecereressescereeees  cengenss W. J. Morley & Son, Architects, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford | do, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised, Salary. ———— 
D 
CLERK OF WORKS 2... eee e eee cere eee eens tvesnel use Fulham Guardiams.......... EN nc cc daccdnwebaseusndceceseeaconaue Mar. 29 
NRCHITECT OR DRAUGHTSMAN ...c cee reece ec eeeeeeees W. Sussex, etc., Jt. Educ. Com. 120/, ..... Ee Rua Cede EE NOAARN An KEES EONS da venaws No date, 
AUCTION SALES. 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. Date. 
of Sale, 
‘RERROLD VILLAS, erc.—Torrington Hotel, North Finchley ....... Oba roe Gederoes covece CE I OD BD on 6c ke acttccesdeccccsceninscenes Mar. 26 
‘*REEHOLD WORKSHOPS, HODDESDON-—Bull Hotel, Hoddesdon............-.5.-..005 NA aden cn eada cu eebetavaeesrdeeesceusdes Mar. 22 
8TOCK oy BUILDERS’, etc., 34, TRANQUIL VALE, BLACKHEATH.~—-On the premises.... Henry W. Figg & Som ... 2.2.66. cece cece cece eee ee eeneee Mar. 28, et 
SUILDING GETM, HAVMABR a, Wi Wee co cece ccceccnccccccesetccercceceseeccccscecese een oe ah dee deeH Ren wesehenshenawaa Mar. 2 
SHOPFITTER’S, Evc., STOCK, 94, VALLANCE-ROAD, &.—On the Premises .............. Ena Sic da vies ee ies cage eecneein do. 
'YREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, SHEERNESS—At the Mart, E.C, .... 2.0... ese cece ene Tuckett & Son.......... paica Saude eke and? 44 ain April 2 
‘REEHOLD PROPERTY, EUSTON-ROAD. N.W.—At the Mart... 2.0.0.0... eee cece nee ace 4 I III 6 oo din ccins Kocunccccnss Mn ete ta April 4 
‘HE HOLBORN TOWN HALL, GRAY’S INN-ROAD. W.C.—At the Mart............ Rr ere er rrererrrre sr pease’ April 9 
"REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, SYDENHAM—At the Mart .........005 cee cece cece cease Debenham, Tewson, & Co....... nt RS wakes , April 10 
‘*REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, STAMFORD HILL—At the Mart ............ eae oe tr ee trkive nd kis eh CAdhAehe ne 000 : April 11 
"BRICKWORKS anp BUILDINGS as GOING CONCERN-—Bordon Camp, Hants .......... ott BEC ee IMG da diak<canencccesens April 18 
‘*REEHOLD BUILDING SITE, MILE END-ROAD—At the Mart .......... 20.625 -0005- 8. Walker & Son .........40. Rasta amen walks eeweuns April 20 
*REEHOLD BUILDING SITE, TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD—At the Mart ............ Ventom, Bull, & Cooper ..... Paueeken teeters eer . May i 
‘RESIDENTIAL ESTATES, RUISLIP PARK, nk. HARROW—At the Mart .............. Ventom, Bull, & Cooper .......... iedivdencaadamews eee do. 
"*REEHOLD RESIDENCE, eEtc,, ALDERSHOT LODGE—At the Mart ...... i ecienn Coewer RUT CGE, FORGE, GE GO: oo ec cdicctvsevecdnecccsanes aenae May s 


* Those with an asterish are advertised in this number: Competitions, —; Contracts, iv, vi. vill, x.; Publie Appointments, xviii. Auction Sales, xxviii. 


TENDERS, —Continued from page 333, 


CDLEY.—For erecting a galvanised iron cottage at 
‘te Infectious Diseases Hospital, Blower’s Green, for the 


waddau estate. Mr. C, T. 





GORSEINON,—For erecting twenty houses on Gors- 


chamberrs, Heathfield-street, Swansea :-— 


LONDON.—For external painting and repairs at the 
Norwood schools, for the Lambeth Guardians, Messrs. 
Woodward, Brooks, & Latter, surveyors, 69, Kennington- 
oval, 8.E.:— 


Ruthen, architect, Bank- 














Corporation of Dudley. Mr. Jobn Gammage, Borough T. D. Jones .... £4,600 0] Fuge « Rosser. . —— 10 Weeks. 
a ee Se oe i eo we etc Ay & Sere: E. H. Holtham ...... £1,762179 .... 2 
Tron Building. Sons ger: .. 4,180 0 Sons KEAN . 3,387 0 W. Kinog & Son ........ 1,060 2990 
winger, Lee, & Co., Longsight, Mancheste:* £135 0 Themes & Jones 4100 on 3.380 0 8. BE. Moss & Co....... 998 100 .... 12 
Foundations and Fittings. Thomas Bros, .. 3,980 0|B.& D.C. Jones 3,260 0 J. Mitchell es eeeeee sess — : . te 1s 
M. Round, New-street, Dudley............ 06 10 W. Late ..ccks 3,875 15| T. Lewis, Gor- J, H. Pincock........-. £89 osee 
: J Greenhill & Markha 35 00 1 
Morgan & Gough 3,990 0| seinon* ...... 3,200 0 —— a a. ae ae | 12 
ENFIELD.—Fo e ' Hammond & Son ...... 5750 cave Ia 
Park, { For making-up Leighton-road, Busb Hill PE odecneséees +< 665 70 .... — 
rut, for the Urban District Council. Mr, RB. Collins, | LEEDS.—For proposed new branch post office and Wee Me. .cccscecce 60 00 .... 
Adee Public Offices, Enfield :— | sorting office, Hyde Park-corner, for Commissioners of ks “eee 648 00 .. 12 
i ae | Coes oe 6) hE wee Crabb &Son .......... 630 00 «1. 8 
lardy Baie & Gc eee ed ee Ranlicl | W. Wade & Co. £3,062 99 Armitage <& Hibberd Bros., Ltd. .... 0 0 
tardy, Bale, Co, 92612] Highway*...... 885 0) Wirwin & Co., Hodgson .. £3,490 90 R. Woolaston & Co, .... 590 00 7 
GOLBORNE,—I | Sie vecans 3,660 00 T. Hannam «& a A ean Eisasotees~s poe .: : 
UL BORN E.-For colargement of G ch:— | R. Costain «& ere 3, ¢ ey saad BS } 
Ellison -o+e £1,068 oo H. Soon koe exit ha 64 en 3,596 GOO W. Wilson & G, A. Rowley ceaedeceas 562 100 10 
ater & Win Rathbone " | W. Nicholson Gane. oa5k 3,337 00 A. Heritier & Co. ...... 548 00 .... 
pidiley .... 1,020 00] Sons, Ather- pr: See 3.501175 T. Blakey .... 3,285 00 G. E. Berridge ........ 545 00 - 
até Balshaw 1,013 10 0 | ton ’ aon H. Atkinson & J. Wood & Son 3,279 00 H. Bragg & Sons ...... 541 { nee a 
‘Pet ......, 1002 00 cheater® 901 690 SOMS .ccoee 3,579 00 C.Myers&Sons 3,255 00 A. Porter... ...2-00- “~ 532 7 ae 
| sous | Ww. H. Dews & J. F. Wright... 3,240 12 6 y ie aon on - : eee = 
wt for ei : v6 5 \. DY cc vecesere core J 
athe OEORD.—For eighteen semi-detached cottages | Oe verecces 3,569 00 J. Pullan*.... 3,000 60 = — y Prana » B+ edie 
hb. Meccrn fran estate, for the Woodbridge Cottage | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 458 00 .... 6 
ret ‘Guilds ouston & Houston, architects, 148, High- | LONDON.—For the division of rooms, Ly ndhurst- a aR a. ow es..,.. 28 
Waghorn Mon: Quantities by Messrs, McEwan & | vrove, Dulwich, for the London County Council Educa- W. Hussey, Kensington 
Chinchen @ ; _ | tion Committee :-— z Gore, 8.W.*........+. $7 ©0 ..:. 8 
a dee E. C. Hughes.. £5,990 00 1G. Sharpington .. £328 J. Garrett & Son.... £248 : — . pa 
Llawtence gen, 020 | 4: & F. Gam- H. Burman .......- 325 H. Bragg &Sons.... 233 LONDON.—For improvements, Cliftoa-hill boys’ ant 
UG. Hewkin gene 09] mom. ...... 5,900 09 | W. Downs........-- 309 | W. Johnson & Co., girls’ school, Deptford, for the Education Committes of 
R Smith 290 0 O| Mitchell Bros. 5,964 00 | Rise &Son ......-: 292| Ltd., Bellevue-road, the London County Council :— Sea 
¥. faith ¢ oO? 8 O| W.Lawrence & | H. Bouneau .......- 272! Wandsworth Com- WI gs os. cacanesesecs £10,788 9 0 
ie... ¢ 897 00 om steee: 5,875 0 . | J. Marsland & Sons.. 263 WO coca oe cea 193 J. Longley has RSRGE i SRE: 9,792 1s 0 
Swayne & Son 6's: -Kemp .... 5,716 00) H. Line....... semeyy FA SSI pe RIR ? 
Biglett Son 6,350 0 01 Martin, Wells, ne Architect’s (Education) estimate, comparable with W. H. Lascelles & Co., Ltd....... 9,703 0 i 
Hammond hs ep 6,670 00 | * these tenders, is £295.) H. Lovaté, Ltd.........2e-eeees 9,533 0 - 
RWoodeson 72, 0 0 | G Willis .. 5,286 00 | FH, L. HOWOWGY. 0s. ccccesree 9,525 0 o 
18nithéSen, O20 0 0] A. Franke 5.282 16 6 | WE ro ininnds eSeseces 91309 0 | 
t Ansan Sons 6,087 -0 0 Tribe & Robin- ’ | LONDON.—For the erection of shops and flats at the Clarke & Bracey ............ : 9,297 0- O« 
Refer Co poe. 99]  som,....... 5.250 00 | corner of Weston-street, and Snowsfields, Bermondsey. J. Apgishy 4 foes ataalne wes . 9,271 0 0 
Tompeett O.-. 6,050 0 6 'W, Mercer 1 | Messrs, Rings & Myers, architects, 21, Railway-approach, Kirk & Randall.........-..--. 9,198 0 0 
Drowley ‘y Co. 6,000 0 0 Guildford. 4.950 00 | London Bridge. Quantities by Mesars. Campbell & Sons, Wy AMIN ccs «x cu'xeos ese a 9100 0 0 
le rh — 999 oa] a @, 4, Finsbury-circus :-— E. Lawrance & Sons 2,008 0 0 
opted Ok reduction estimate, £4,415. Holland & Hannen £19,818 | Smith & Sons .... erg 7 & a ee Ar ee 
KENDA ? : | Spencer, Santo, & Carmichael ...... 18,142 . G. Sharpingto ceer-@ © 
Coe, pale~For 900 yds, Hi A 19,300 | Patman & Fother- ). & CO. Bowyer .......--.cs005 y 
ation, Mr, Bienes ee | Oe tenes. ‘'! y9/240] ingham 17,978 @. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd......... 8,864 0 0 
Quantities be en, Lucas, Borough Engineer, W. Downs ...... 140] ingham........ 37,978 BE eee Sarpiaeal Weck: 
Shuttleworth wos, OY the Borough Engineer :— Colls & Sons 18,765 ©. Detasess ++ aT eee ‘tbat Depuet?.... anes 
Holloway Bros. . _| 17181 | [Architect's estimate, comparable with these tenders, 


is £10,253.) 
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LONDON.—For roadworks, part of Longhurst-road, 
Lewisham, for the Lewisham Borough Council :— 
Kerbing and Channelling. 
W. Pearce, Forest Hill.........+05+ cooce £068 
Paving Footways. 
Queenborough Cement Co., Ltd, ...... £318 10 


LONDON.—For side slot rails and bolts for the recon- 
straction of portion of first section of northern tramway 
oes, for the London County Council :— 

P. & W. MacLellan, Ltd. 
Steel, Peech, & Tozer, Ltd........... 3,640 14 
Frodingham Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 
Frodiogham, near Doncaster® .... 2,750 1 
[Estimate, comparable with tenders, £2,914 12s.) 


NUNEATON.—For constructing a service reservoir, 
capacity 500,000 gallons, in Hennebique’s ferto-concrete 
construction, for the Nuneaton and Chilvers Coton Urban 
District Council. Mr. F. C, Cook, Waterworks Enginver, 
Council Offices, Nuneaton :— 


Hobrough & Oo. ......-..-50005 - £2,631 101 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting 
Company, Ltd. ........- “soeene 2,575 00 


Live 1 Hennebique Ferro-Con- 
crete Contracting Company, Ltd., 


Liverpool® ..resccvcoveccecsenes 2,503 59 


POOLE.—For two and three-quarter miles of 10-in. 
cast-iron main pipes, etc., for Poole Waterworks Company. 
Mr. H. Ff. J. Barnes, engineer, Towngate-street, Poole :— 

Laying, Jointing, 
and Labour. 





E Been > actacecs BOee COR Giese — 
J. T. Whettam, 
 semecae * 8 3 eee — 


Jun . 
R. H. B. Neal, Ltd, 
A, & F. Wilson 
Jesty & Baker .... 
Napier & Sons .... 
Harrison & Co... .. 
J. Aird & Son .... 
Cunningham & Co, 


3.748 0 O .... _ 

3.737 0 0 .... £030 0 0 
3,782 3 0 1,200 19 0 
D.7Gn BO An cre 763 15 11 
3690 0 0 .... —_ 

3,560 6 
3,552 15 0 


8. Ambrose .. . 3507 0 0 900 0 0 
D. H. Porter...... 3,499 0 0 _ 
Construction Co... 3,476 7 6 940 0 0 
Jenkins & S8on.... 3,435 18 6 .... — 
W.P. Saunders .. 3,484 0 0 .... — 
W. Doleman.... 3,383 9 0 91912 0 
Dean & Co, ...... 3,379 5 0 1,062 15 0 
Rowell & 8on .... 3,358 1 8 .... 942 7 0 
Davis, Ball, & Co. 3,300 0 0 .... oad 
Clay Cross Co. .... Bee © Oe aces os 
4. > = ae _ 1,036 0 0 
aaa od 800 0 0 
Merideth Bros., 

Gloucester* .... 3,050 0 0 ..., a 


RHOS.—For sewage disposal works, Rhos, Wrexham, 
for the Wrexham Rural District Council. Mr. J. Price 
Evans, C.E., Argyle-chambers, Wrexham :-— 

J.B. Woolley £4,509 8 2) Davies Bros,. £3,209 


19 1 
I. Jenkins .. 4,382 9 11/J.Moffat..., 3,06216 8 
Hewett «& | A. J. Cottle... 2,982 13 5 
ee 411519 1\J. H. Sim- 
J. T. Jones 3,060 3 1! mons .... 2,886 0 5& 
H. A. Jones 3,280 19 2) T. L. Davies, 
R. Williams.. 3,277 9 10 BROS, 
Tysilio, Jones, Kuabont.. 2,841 11 11 
&son .... 3,261 14 0 


ST. ALBANS.—For kerbing and paving footpaths, 


Fleetville, for Hertfordshire County Council. Mr, Urban 
A. Smith, County Surveyor, Hatfield :- 

J. Dickson.... £364 5 O| E,McEntre .. £31117 6 
G. W.Mann .. 361 7 6) F.E.Tudor .. 263 7 6 
J. Smart & Son 348 0 10] Griffiths & Co. 261 7 6 
u. Powdrill 33617 6|H. Williams, 

Wallace & Inns 327 2 6 Harpenden*.. 257 7 6 


H. A. William- 
son 317 7 6 

SLIGO.—For the erection of a new wing to the 

Ursuline Convent. Mr. P. J. Kilgallin, architect, Abbey 

Villa, Sligo :— 


Builder's work only. 
£3,557 | C. Connolly ...... £2,650 
2,800 | J. Hughes ........ 2,625 


STAFFORD.—For 6,300 yds. of sewers, ete., Tilling- 
ton and Castle Church, for the Stafford Rural District 


D.McLynn ...... 
J. Clarence........ 


Council. Messrs. R, E. W. Berrington & Son, Engineer. 
a - buildings, Wolverhampton. Quantities by 
sngineers :— 


: Castle Church Parish, 
C. J. Nevitt, Ltd., Bailey-street, Stafford* .. £4,195 8 6 
ie _ Tillington Parish. 
¥. Espley & Sons, Victoria-road, Stafford*.. 3,220 0 0 
Twenty-one tenders were received for both parishes. ] 





SOUTHSEA.—For 
Mr. C. W. Bevis, archi 
sea, Quantities by Mr, C. 
Southsea :— 

J.J. Jerome, £24,044 13 8 


ris’ secondary school. Southsea, 
Elm Grove-chambers, South- 
. Ball, Whittington-chambers, 
W. R. Light 
&S8on .... £21,668 0 


W.T. Dugan 23,769 00 0 
Armitage & J. Munday... 21,397 13 9 
fl n.. 22,765 00/J.Crockerell, 21,349 00 
J.Croad .... 21,875 00] W. W. Lear- 
F. Corke .... 21,750 00; mouth .... 21,100 00 
S$. Salter .... 21,735 00)|M. Coltherup 20,700 00 
F, Privett .. 21,730 00 
[Architect’s estimate, £21,500.) 


SWANSEA.—For erecting a dwelling-house in De-la- 
Beche-road, Skelty, for Miss Elizabeth Hodge. Mr. C. 
T. Ruthen, architect, Bank-chambers, Heathfield-street, 
Swansea :— 

1. Maries & Sons, Richardson-street-vard, Swansea £495 


SWINDON.—For two lodges and entrance gates, etr., 
at “The Croft,” Swindon, for Mr. L. L. Morse, M.P. 
Messrs. Read & Osborne, architects :— 


J.G, Norman ...... £780 | Tydeman Bros, .... £590 
Spackman Bros. .... 746] A.J. Colborne® .... 473 
R, J. Leighfield 715 





TATTINGSTONE.—For alterations and repairs at 
Tattingstope workhouse, for Samford Guardians. Mr, 
H. J. Wright, architect, 4, Museum-street, Ipswich :— 


W. Aldous .... £325 00)B, Bird, Ips- 
A, Upees os .c00 $21 836i wiche ..... . £265 10 0 
H. J. Lengell .. 273 00 





WAMBROOK.—For Wesleyan chapel at Wambrook, 
near Chard. Mr. E. A. Pryer, architect. Quantities by 
architect :— 

Harris & Woolcott £530 0 
Fowler & Stickland 528 10 Dunstan ...... 
F. W. Crabb .... 525 0| Bazley &Smith.. 509 0 


WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA,—For proposed restorations, 
additions, and alterations, ‘‘ Doric Lodge,” Westcliff-on- 
Sea, for Mr. Murray. Mr. C, Cooke, architect and 
surveyor, Southend :— 

F. & E. Davey, Ltd... £204] J.C, Flaxmant...... £165 
E. Johnson ........ 
[All of Southend-on-Sea. } 


WORCESTER,—For enlargement of Post Office :— 

Credit. 
£5,904 0 0 .. £81 5& 
3.885 6 6 .. 8511 
3,116 0 0 .. 25 0 
Oss —_ 
ape 
ree Se 
oS 1, - 9 
2588 0 0 .. 49 0 
2,505 10 0 .. 36 0 
2446 0 0 .. 80 0 
1912 0 0 .. 27 8 


Parsons Bros, «& 
£510 © 





eee eee eneee 
eee 


W. Bowers & Co. .... 
Barnsley & Sons...... 
Bromage & Evans*.... 


. J. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER @& TILER. 
Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc, 


and every other description of Slates, except American, 
ready for immediate delivery to any railway station. 


Red Sandfaced Nibbed Roofing 
Tiles always in Stock. 


a 








Applications for Prices, etc., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 





The BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltz,, Ba 
For all the Proved Kinds of 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Waterprocting, a 


HAM HILL STONE, 


DOULTING STONE. 


~ Ham il and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
ineorporating Ps Hill atone Onn’ © Trask and Q 























































Chief Office :—N: eprton, Stoke-under-Ham, - 
London t:—Mr. E. A. William 4, 
16, Oraven-street, Strand, Pl 
—— De 
Asphalte.—The and Metallic La 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Offce, 1 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materis 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehous 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co 
The National 
SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, etricity M 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, — 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly sus 
executed. ‘tt Macerut 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. iXew Move 
The Architec 
QUANTITIES, etc., LITHOGRAPHED Mm * 
accurately and with despatch. [Te Ho. — 
METCHIM & SON (cia gas 
“ QUANTITY SUBVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES, The Builders 
or 1906, price 6d., post 7d. In leather, 1/-, post 1/1. fhe Incorpo 
Sto sera 
BB. 
GRICE & CO. g Muxcuasrs, aa 
ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rc. KENSINCTON, inhologic 
FOR ALL THE BEST ———— 












Building & Monumental Ston 


A LARGE STOCK OF BEST 
CAEN Stone { * E70 
in Block, Slab, and Scantling. 
ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 





Special atteation is given to the above by 


Freneh Asmat 


ComTRactoRrs TO 
H.M. Office ef Werks, The School Board for London, &c. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company. 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Twelve Gold & Silver Medals Awarded. 











IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY @& CG@., 


Large Stock Ready. 


Very Prompt Supply. 





PARTICULARS 


LTD 








Cylinders for Hot-Water Circulation. 








ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON : 552 to 364, EUSTON RD; N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH ST., BOROUGH, S.E, 


LIVERPOOL : 
Havelock Works, Litherland. 


GLASGOW : 


47 & 49, St. Enoch Square. Ashton Gate Works, Ooronation Rosé. 


BRISTOL: 
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